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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


O n July 16,1846, under an 

agreement with US President 
James K. Polk—negotiated by 
Brigham Young's emissary in Washing¬ 
ton DC, Jesse Little—some 543 men 
enlisted as volunteers in the United 
States Army forming the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion to participate in the Mexican War. 
They were assigned to secure a new 
border between the US and Mexico 
that would bring Upper California and 
New Mexico into the United States. 

The Salt Lake Valley is in the Upper 
California region. When the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed in 
1848, the US compensated Mexico 
for the acquired lands at a value more 
than what was paid per square mile to 
Napoleon Bonaparte for the Louisiana 
Purchase 45 years earlier. 

Leaving most of their families 
in the mud of Iowa, the Battalion 
marched away from Council Bluffs 
on July 21,1846. Accompanying the 
Battalion were approximately thirty- 
three women, twenty of whom served 
as laundresses, and fifty-one children. 
Arriving on August 1 st, 1846 at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, they were outfit¬ 
ted for their trek to Santa Fe. Battalion 
members drew their arms and sup¬ 
plies, as well as a clothing allowance 
of forty-two dollars. Since the agree¬ 
ment provided that military uniforms 
would not be mandatory, many of the 
soldiers sent their clothing allowance 
to their families in the encampments 
in Iowa, which enabled them to pre¬ 
pare for their thousand-mile journey 
to the Rocky Mountains the next year. 

The Battalion arrived in San Diego 
on January 29,1847, marking an end 
to the group's historic 2,000-mile 
march from Kansas through New 
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Mexico and present-day Arizona to 
California.Their one year enlistment 
concluded on July 16,1847 in Los 
Angeles, where they were discharged. 
From Los Angeles, they used several 
overland routes to make their way to 
the Salt Lake Valley. One group dis¬ 
covered that their families were still in 
Iowa and continued east for another 
1,000 miles to the Winter Quarters 
area to reunite with their loved ones. 

The men of the Mormon Battalion 
are honored for their willingness to 
serve and fight for the United States 
as loyal American citizens. Sargent Wil¬ 
liam Hyde recorded a prophecy in the 
July 1846 entry in his journal, stating 
that Apostles Brigham Young, Heber 
C. Kimball, Parley P. Pratt, Willard Rich¬ 
ards, John Taylor, and Wilford Woodruff 
gave a last charge and blessing to the 
officers and NCOs of the Battalion be¬ 
fore their departure that "our names 
[would] be held in honorable remem¬ 
brance to all generations." President 
Brigham Young enlarged upon that 
prophecy eight years later at the first 
reunion of the Mormon Battalion on 
February 6,1855 in Salt Lake City. He 
promised "As the Lord lives,... you will 
never be forgotten, worlds without 
end, but you will be had in remem¬ 
brance, for ever and ever." 

The modern Mormon Battalion 
Association had its formal beginning 
in 1947 when LDS President David 0. 
McKay asked his Huntsville neighbor 
and friend, Fred M. Reese, a member 
ofThe Sons of Utah Pioneers, to form 
a quasi-military organization to help 
fulfill the prophecy.The Mormon 
Battalion website (www.mormonbat- 
talion.com) describes the mission 
of the current organization: "The 


Mormon Battalion Association™ is... a 
nondenominational non-profit quasi¬ 
military service organization striving 
to match the dedication and com¬ 
munity service of the original 1846-47 
volunteer militia infantry battalion. 
Similar to other military heritage and 
service organizations, we combine the 
best features of the unit we emulate 
... Membership is open to patriotic 
individuals, families, and organizations 
of good will—regardless of gender, 
race, creed, religion, national origin, or 
heritage—who wish to unite in emu¬ 
lating the unselfish service they gave 
their communities, nation, and fellow 
mankind wherever they went."The 
Mormon Battalion Association began 
in 1947 as part ofThe Sons of Utah 
Pioneers. In 1954 the SUP incorpo¬ 
rated "The Mormon Battalion Associa¬ 
tion, Inc." with the State of Utah, and 
since then the two associations have 
operated independently. We cher¬ 
ish our continued association with 
the Mormon Battalion Association to 
honor our pioneer ancestors and carry 
on their traditions and values. 

In this issue of Pioneer, The 
National Society ofThe Sons of 
Utah Pioneers 
celebrate the re¬ 
markable history 
and accomplish¬ 
ments of the 
Mormon Bat¬ 
talion. We hope 
you enjoy it. □ 

Additional articles about the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion are available online at 
sup 1847.com/pioneer-magazine 
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BY SUSAN EASTON BLACK 

Emeritus Professor of Church History & Doctrine, Brigham Young University 


I n the 1840s Manifest Destiny captured the imagination of the 
American people and their leaders. With the patriotic slogan 
liberally printed in newspaper headlines, US President James K. 

Polk viewed his election in 1844 as a mandate to extend the nation 

> 

to the Pacific Ocean. Sending a diplomatic team to 'i 
negotiate the acquisition of New Mexico and Cali- | 
fornia from Mexico was his first step toward extend- I 

ing the nation's reach. New Mexico in 1846 V ysj 
was little more than a frontier province » 

^ with a trading post at Santa Fe, some 
If three hundred miles from the most V 

northern settlements of Mexico, and 
picturesque California was home to J/ \ 
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"Our people, increas¬ 
ing to many millions, 
have filled the eastern 
valley of the Missis¬ 
sippi, adventurously 
ascended the Missouri 
to its headsprings, and 
are already engaged 
in establishing the 
blessings of self-gov¬ 
ernment in valleys of 
which the rivers flow 
to the Pacific. ... To 
us belongs the duty of 
protecting them ad¬ 
equately wherever they 
may be upon our soil." 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
MARCH 4, 1845 
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no more than seven hundred American-born settlers, most 
clustered in the Sacramento River Valley. Polk armed diplo¬ 
mat John Slidell with the promise to assume $4.5 million in 
property damage claims filed by Mexican nationals for losses 
suffered in recent Mexican civil wars. Polk also promised to 
pay the Mexican government $5 million for New Mexico and 
$25 million for California. Although Polks offer was arguably 
generous, all diplomatic posturing was rebuffed. 

Angered by the impasse with Mexican officials, Presi¬ 
dent Polk ordered General Zachary Taylor in early January 
1846 to move troops across the Nueces River in Texas and 
into disputed territory claimed by both the US and Mexico. 
Taylor s Army of Occupation took a defensive stance on the 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande. 

Polk also recommended to Congress that block houses 
and stockades be built to protect immigrants along the over¬ 
land route to Oregon. Informed of Polks recommendation, 
the Nauvoo High Council formally offered the services of 
Latter-day Saints in building and administering block houses 
and forts and providing security for pioneers on the overland 
route. 1 Hoping to ensure the success of the offer, Brigham 


Young appointed Jesse C. Little, president of the Eastern 
States Mission, to go to Washington as cc a Savior and a de¬ 
liverer of the people” and to let “virtue, integrity and truth 
be your motto—salvation and glory the prize for which 
you contend.” 2 

Four months later, on April 24, Mexican General 
Mariano Arista ordered his troops to cross the Rio Grande 
and attack US forces under the command of General 
Taylor. The next day General Aristas troops ambushed 
sixty-three American dragoons, killing eleven, wound¬ 
ing others, and capturing the rest. General Taylor notified 
President Polk that “hostilities may now be considered as 
commenced.” 3 Polk labeled the ambush an act of war and 
within days Congress concurred. In May 1846 Congress 
declared the US to be at war with Mexico. 

High-level discussions of war tactics ensued. President 
Polk interrupted these discussions to meet with Jesse C. 
Little. “I told Mr. Little that we were at War with Mexico,” 
the president wrote, “and asked him if 500 or more of the 
Mormons now on their way to California would be willing 
on their arrival in that country to volunteer and enter the 


The Battle of Palo Alto (May 8 , 1846) was the first major engagement of the Mexican-American War 
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U.S. army in that war, under the com¬ 
mand of a U.S. Officer. He said he had 
no doubt they would willingly do so.” 4 

"Raise Four or Five 
Companies" 

Assured of Mormon willingness to 
enter the US military campaign, on June 
19 Stephen W. Kearny, Commander of 
the Army of the West, ordered Captain 
James Allen to proceed to the Mormon 
encampments in Iowa Territory: 

“Endeavor to raise from among 
them four or five companies of volun¬ 
teers. ... The companies, after being 
organized, will be marched to this 
post [Fort Leavenworth], where they 
will be armed and prepared for the 
field, after which they will, under your 
command, follow on my trail in the 
direction of Santa Fe.... You will have 
the Mormons distinctly to understand 
that I wish to have them as volunteers 
for twelve months; that they will be 
marched to California.” 5 

In compliance with the military 
order, Captain Allen and three dragoons 
journeyed to eastern Iowa to recruit sol¬ 
diers from among the Mormons living 
in makeshift encampments. 

Allens first contact with Mormons 
was at the Mt. Pisgah encampment on 
June 26. With more than a little appre¬ 


hension William Huntington, president 
of the encampment, welcomed Captain 
Allen and his dragoons. Allen ignored 
any obvious apprehension and issued 
a circular calling for recruits to join 
the Army of the West: “Those of the 
Mormons who are desirous of serving 
their country, on the conditions here 
enumerated, are requested to meet me 
without delay at their principal camp, 
at the Council Bluffs. ... I will receive 
all healthy able men of from eighteen 
to forty-five years of age.” 6 

Wilford Woodruff viewed the 
circular with suspicion: “[Captain Al¬ 
len] informed us He was sent by order 
of Capt Carney [sic] who had received 
word so He said By President Polk to 
give the Mormons an invitation to raise 
500 volunteers to Assist the USA in the 
Mexican war. This was his pretentions. 

I had some reasons to believe them to 
be spies & that the president Had no 
Hand in it. We however treated them 
with civility.” 7 Hosea Stout echoed 
Woodruff s sentiment: 

“We were all very indignant at 
this requisition and only looked on 
it as a plot laid to bring trouble on us 
as a people. For in the event that we 
did not comply with the requisition 
we supposed they would now make a 
protest to denounce us as enemies to 


"Those of the Mormons 
who are desirous of serv¬ 
ing their country, on the 
conditions here enumer¬ 
ated, are requested to 
meet me without delay 
at their principal camp, 
at the Council Bluffs." 

—Captain c/amet Cltten 

MT. PISGAH, JUNE 26, 1846 
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our country and if we did comply that they would then 
have 500 of our men in their power to be destroyed as they 
had done our leaders at Carthage. I confess that my feeling 
was uncommonly wrought up against them. This was the 
universal feelings at Pisgah.” 8 

On July 1 Captain Allen met with Brigham Young 
and his council about the matter. At the meeting Allen ad¬ 
dressed the issue of war and the government position on 
Mormons in Iowa. Young listened intently before address¬ 
ing those assembled: 

“The question might be asked, Is it prudent for us to 
enlist to defend our country? If we answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, all are ready to go.... Let the Mormons be the first 
men to set their feet on the soil of California.... This is 
the first offer we have ever had from the government to 
benefit us. I proposed that the five hundred volunteers be 
mustered, and I would do my best to see all their families 
brought forward, as far as my influence extended, and feed 
them when I had anything to eat myself.” 9 

At the conclusion of Youngs remarks, Heber C. 
Kimball motioned that “five hundred men be raised in 
conformity with the requisition from [the] government.” 10 
Kimballs motion was seconded by Willard Richards and 
carried unanimously by those assembled. 

On July 6 Captain Allen stood on the bed of an empty 
wagon and addressed a large assembly of curious but cau¬ 
tious Latter-day Saints in the 
Mt. Pisgah encampment. Al¬ 
len restated the government 
position on war and invited 
Latter-day Saints to enlist 
in the Mormon Battalion. 

His offer was answered as 66 
men came forward and vol¬ 
unteered to join the military 
campaign. 

On the morning of July 
16 at Council Bluffs, an esti¬ 
mated 450 Mormons gath¬ 
ered at what has been called 
“The Grand Encampment” 
to listen as Captain Allen 
again proposed recruit¬ 


ment. Following his remarks, hundreds of men stepped 
forward to add their names to the growing list of recruits 
that eventually numbered 543 soldiers. Wilford Woodruff 
wrote of that historic day: 

“When these 500 men were called for, they stepped 
forth instantly at the call of the President notwithstand¬ 
ing the ill treatment & suffering we had endured in the 
persecutions of the United States. Yes, we stepped forward 
as a people while in the midst of a long journey and left 
families, teams, wagons, & cattle standing by the way side 
not expecting to meet with them again for one or two 
years and while casting my eyes upon them I considered 
I was viewing the first battalion of the Army of Israel en¬ 
gaged in the United States service for one year and going 
to lay the foundation of a far greater work even preparing 
the way for the building of Zion.” 11 

From among the recruits, captains were selected for 
the respective companies: Jefferson Hunt, Company A; 
Jesse D. Hunter, Company B; James Brown, Company C; 
and Nelson Higgins, Company D. (When Company E 
was fully manned, Daniel C. Davis was named captain. 
Except for Davis, each captain had served as an officer 
in the Nauvoo Legion in Illinois.) Acting on the recom¬ 
mendations of Brigham Young, Captain Allen named 
George P. Dykes as Adjutant of the Mormon Battalion, 
James H. Glines as Sergeant Major, Sebert C. Shelton as 
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Quartermaster Sergeant, and William 
McIntyre as Assistant Surgeon. Twenty 
women volunteered as launderers (four 
assigned to each company) and twelve 
underage young men were designated 
servants to the officers. 

Temporal Saviors 

On July 18, in a grove of cot¬ 
tonwoods near the Missouri River, 
Brigham Young instructed the Battal¬ 
ion leadership: 

“Be fathers to [your] companies, 
and manage [your] affairs by the 
power and influence of [your] priest¬ 
hood, then [you will] have power to 
preserve [your] lives and the lives of 
[your] companies and escape difficul¬ 
ties. I [am not] afraid to pledge my 
right hand that every man will return 
alive, if they will perform their duties 
faithfully without murmuring and go 
in the name of the Lord[. B]e humble 
and pray every morning and evening 
in [your] tents.... All the officers, but 
three, have been in the Temple. Let no 
man be without his under garment and 
always wear a coat or vest; keep neat 
and clean, teach chastity, gentility and 
civility; swearing must not be admit¬ 
ted, insult no man; have no contentious 
conversation with the Missourians, 
Mexicans, or any class of people; do 
not preach, only where people desire to 


hear, and then be wise men, impose not 
your principles on any people; take your 
bibles and books of Mormon; burn up 
cards if you have any.” 12 

To the recruits Brigham “spoke of 
President Polks feelings towards us, as a 
people” and “assured the brethren that 
they would have no fighting to do.” He 
also emphasized that “a private soldier is 
as honorable as an officer, if he behaves 
as well,” that “no one is distinguished as 
being better flesh and blood than another,” 
and that all volunteers should “honor the 
calling of every man in his place.” 13 

At the close of Brighams address, 
most of the soldiers returned to Council 
Bluffs to attend a military ball. “A more 
merry dancing rout I have never seen, 
though the company went without re¬ 
freshments, and their ball-room was the 
most primitive,” wrote Colonel Thomas 
L. Kane. 14 As the festivities closed Susan 
Divine sang, “By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion” (Psalm 137:1). 
Zacheus Cheney penned, “I tell you, on 
that day the tears fell like rain drops.” 15 

On July 20 Colonel Allen ordered 
the soldiers to stand with their respec¬ 
tive companies and march toward Fort 
Leavenworth. The Battalion journeyed 
nearly 160 miles down the east side of the 
Missouri River and then made a grueling 
five-hour river crossing. On August 1 the 


"Be fathers to [your] 
companies, and man¬ 
age [your] affairs by the 
power and influence of 
[your] priesthood, then 
[you will] have power 
to preserve [your] lives 
and the lives of [your] 
companies and escape 
difficulties." 

COUNCIL BLUFF, 
JULY 18, 1846 
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soldiers arrived at the fort. There each soldier was issued 
military equipage—“flintlock muskets, and accoutrements 
consisting of bayonets, cartridge-boxes, straps and belts, 
canteens, haversacks, etc., also a knapsack.” 16 According 
to James Brown, “With all the paraphernalia of soldiers, 
we seemed so burdened as to be able neither to run nor to 
fight.” 17 Captain Allen quipped, “Stand back, boys; don’t 
be in a hurry to get your muskets; you will want to throw 

the d-d things away before you get to California.” 18 

The soldiers were also issued tents and were directed to 
pitch them on the public square. “Our tents, being new, 
and pitched in military order, presented a grand appear¬ 
ance,” wrote one soldier, adding, “The merry songs which 
resounded through the camp made all feel like casting 
dull care away.’” 19 

On August 5 LDS leaders Parley P. Pratt, John Taylor, 
Orson Hyde, and Jesse C. Little arrived in Fort Leaven¬ 
worth. Their purpose in visiting the military post was to 
solicit financial contributions from the soldiers for the 
support of the soldiers’ families and the larger Church. The 
federal government had given each soldier a clothing allot¬ 
ment of $42 for the year (a rate of $3.50 per month, totaling 


approximately $21,000). From that allotment, soldiers gave 
$5,192 to the leading brethren. Of their financial contribu¬ 
tion Brigham Young said, “If judiciously appropriated, [the 
monies] will prove a great blessing to those to whom it was 
sent, as well as many others in camp, who are destitute of 
the comforts of life.” 20 Young later pronounced, “The enlist¬ 
ment of the Mormon Battalion in the service of the United 
States, though looked upon by many with astonishment and 
some fear, has proved a great blessing to this community. It 
was indeed the temporal salvation of our camp.” 21 

The Famed March 

It was not until August 13 that Companies A, B, and 
E began their march from Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fe. 
Companies C and D followed a few days later. Because ill¬ 
ness prevented Captain Allen from taking leadership of the 
march, he assigned Captain Hunt of Company A as tempo¬ 
rary commander of the Battalion. Allen directed Hunt to 
march the soldiers swiftly to Council Grove in present-day 
Kansas, where he anticipated rejoining the troops. Captain 
Hunt followed Allen’s orders to the letter until a horrific 
storm of severe winds and driving rains swept the camp 
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on August 19. The Battalion halted for 
days. On August 26 Samuel L. Gully and 
Sebert C. Shelton reached the encamp¬ 
ment with news of Colonel Allens death 
from congestive fever. “This information 
struck a damper to our feelings as we 
considered him a worthy man and from 
the kind treatment which the Battalion 
had received from him, we had begun 
to look upon him as our friend,” wrote 
William Hyde, adding, “and a person 
from whom we should receive kind 
treatment.” 22 Captain Hunt said, “Suffice 
it to say that it [Allens death] caused 
more lamentation from us than the loss 
of a Gentile ever did before.” 23 

Nevertheless, the Battalion broke 
camp and marched on to Council 
Grove. On August 29 First Lieuten¬ 
ant Andrew J. Smith, a West Point 
graduate, arrived at the grove with 
Dr. George B. Sanderson, a military 
surgeon. After much discussion with 
Battalion officers, Lieutenant Smith 
was named Acting Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Mormon Battalion. 

Under Smiths strict leadership, the 
march continued uninterrupted until 
the soldiers reached the Arkansas River 
and met John Brown, William Crosby, 
and Daniel M. Thomas on September 
12. These Latter-day Saint men in¬ 
formed Smith of a body of Mormon 
pioneers who were wintering at Fort 


Pueblo—an outpost for mountaineers 
and trappers in central Colorado. The 
chance meeting of these men and their 
description of Pueblo presented an un¬ 
expected option to Lieutenant Smith. He 
ordered Captain Nelson Higgins of Com¬ 
pany D and a small contingent of soldiers 
to escort the Battalions disabled men, 
together with some of its accompanying 
women and children, to Fort Pueblo. 
Despite heated protests, the Higgins 
detachment—consisting of fourteen men 
and thirty women and children—sepa¬ 
rated from the Battalion on September 16 
and set their course for Pueblo. 

The main body of the Battalion 
proceeded across the Cimarron Desert 
in Kansas and the northwest tip of the 
Oklahoma panhandle. On October 
9 the Battalion reached Santa Fe and 
was saluted by Colonel Alexander W. 
Doniphan’s men who fired blanks from 
atop adobe houses. Three days later, the 
rear Battalion companies marched into 
Santa Fe with little fanfare except from 
“Mexican senoritas” who “shook hands 
with the men” in a “burst of feeling” that 
was as “cordial and warm as a greeting 
of old friends and acquaintances after a 
long separation.” 24 

At Santa Fe, Capt. Philip St. George 
Cooke took over the leadership of 
the Battalion from Lt. Smith. Know¬ 
ing something of the rugged terrain 


"The thoughts of leaving 
my family at this critical 
time are indescribable. 
Far from the land which 
we had once called civi¬ 
lized, with no dwelling 
save a wagon, with the 
scorching mid-summer 
sun beating upon them." 

COMPANY B, JULY 1846 
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between Santa Fe and California, Cooke restructured 
the Battalion by commanding that most of its remain¬ 
ing women and children, together with soldiers disabled 
since late September, journey northeast to Fort Pueblo 
under the leadership of Captain James Brown. 25 The 
Brown detachment—consisting of ninety-one men and 
thirty-four women and children—left Santa Fe on Octo¬ 
ber 18 to join the Higgins detachment and other Saints 
already at Pueblo. 

With Colonel Cooke as commander, the main body of 
the Battalion left Santa Fe on October 19 with orders not 
only to march to the Pacific, but to create a wagon road as 
they traversed through New Mexico, Arizona, and south¬ 
ern California. Their wagon wheels cut tracks through 
the hard sand, but creating a road required the labor of 
animals and men pulling out brush and trees, moving 
rocks, and leveling sand and topsoil. William Coray wrote, 
“The Col. expects to get to California ... through the sand 
I cannot imagine, but he is our leader and follow him we 
will, life or death.” 26 

After enduring much hardship in pushing wagons 
through sand and creating a new road while living on re¬ 
duced rations, the Battalion reached the Rio Grande River 
near present-day Albuquerque, New Mexico, on Novem¬ 
ber 10. There, Colonel Cooke sent another detachment 
of sixty-six ailing soldiers and one woman back to Santa 
Fe under the command of 
Lieutenant William W. Willis. 

“Such a sight I never saw,” 
penned Levi Hancock of the 
Willis detachment. “They 
[the ill soldiers] was stowed 
away in the wagon like so 
many dead hogs. No better 
way could be done so it was 
said. I went to the Lieu [Lt. 

Willis] and asked him if he 
would see that they was well 
taken care of when he had it 
in his power to do it and gave 
him my hand. He gripped 
it and I could say no more, 
neither could he. Many gave 


me their hand and wept.” 27 Arriving at Santa Fe, the Willis 
detachment was ordered to proceed to Fort Pueblo. 

Colonel Cookes reduced Battalion—numbering 
343 men and at least four women—left the Rio Grande, 
turning southwest toward Mexico. The route of the march 
included many more miles of desert terrain. As the hot 
sun beat down upon the soldiers, it became increasingly 
difficult for them to judge distance and to discern if what 
appeared a sea of water was a mirage. Their road-building 
was compromised by the fact that their guides were often 
unable to locate the faint westward trail as none of them 
had traveled this route before. 

Despite these hardships the Battalion reached the Gua¬ 
dalupe Mountains of southwestern New Mexico and south¬ 
eastern Arizona. In this rugged hill country more than one 
wagon had to be lowered with ropes over mountain ledges 
before the somewhat easier and more rapid crossing of the 
southernmost reaches of present-day Arizona. By early 
December the ruins of Rancho San Bernardino, a deserted 
Spanish town, were in sight. On December 3, at a site on the 
Mexican border later known as the San Bernardino Ranch, 
soldiers were given a brief respite from their exhausting 
march. Although they needed more than one day of rest, 
the soldiers were ordered to move on. There was more road 
to cut, now through mesquite brush and thorny bushes that 
tore at their clothing and skin. 
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On December 11, as the Battalion 
neared the San Pedro River, wild bulls 
joined in with their cattle. Killing a few 
of the bulls proved a foolish miscalcu¬ 
lation. Smelling fresh blood, the bulls 
charged the soldiers. In the confusion 
and fear that ensued, Albert Smith was 
trapped between a bulls horns, and 
Amos Cox was gored and tossed in the 
air. When the fray ended, three soldiers 
were wounded, three mules gored to 
death, and several wagons tipped over 
and damaged. 

The next leg of the march took 
them overland to Tucson, a trackless 
waste with little water. Of the Bat¬ 
talions entry into Tucson on Decem¬ 
ber 16, William Coray penned, “The 
[Mexican] troops with nearly all the 
inhabitants had fled, taking with them 
their property. Those few who re¬ 
mained entreated us to save the town 
and preserve their property and we 
assured them we would do so.” 28 

The soldiers were ordered to 
resume their march on December 18, 
and they undoubtedly were a pitiable 
sight. Most had no shoes, using strips 
of wagon covers or animal hides to 
protect their feet. The men trekked 
across seventy miles of desert terrain 
before reaching the Gila River and 
camping east of present-day Sacaton, 
Arizona. The Battalion then marched 
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to the Colorado River and entered a 
fifty-mile stretch of present-day Mexico. 
Half-naked and exposed to the heat 
of the day and the winter cool of the 
night, some were now too fatigued to 
complain or even speak. The water ra¬ 
tion of a pint-and-a-half a day did little 
to assuage their thirst or relieve their 
exhaustion. On January 6, 1847 William 
Coray wrote, “The Col. cares not for our 
suffering.... There was only 7 days half 
rations and we were more than 15 days 
from settlements.” 29 

Only days later the Battalion crossed 
from Mexico into present-day Imperial 
County, California, and then through 
the southwest corner of that county into 
east-central San Diego County. On Janu¬ 
ary 19, as the soldiers attempted to cross 
through Box Canyon, they were halted 
and asked to use picks, axes, and crow¬ 
bars to hew out a passage so that wagons 
could be pulled through the canyons 
narrow rock walls. Three days later, the 
soldiers reached Warner s Ranch. There 
they enjoyed bathing in the hot springs 
and a day or two of rest. But, of course, 
their rest was not long for Temecula Val¬ 
ley and San Luis Rey lay ahead. 

After surmounting nearly impossible 
odds, on January 27, the Battalion arrived 
at the deserted San Luis Rey Mission, the 
most beautiful structure they had seen 
since crossing the Arkansas River. About 


"\ never Shall be able to 
express my feelings at 
this enraptured moment. 
. . . When our columns 
were halted every eye 
was turned toward its 
placid surface, every 
heart beat with muttered 
pleasure, every Soul was 
full of thankfulness, ev¬ 
ery tongue was silenced. 

. . . What an expansive 
view! How bright & 
beautiful every thing 
looks!!" 

SOLDIERS SAW THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN FOR THE FIRST TIME 
JANUARY 27, 1847 
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a mile south of the mission, soldiers saw for the first time 
the Pacific Ocean. “I never Shall be able to express my 
feelings at this enraptured moment,” wrote Henry Boyle. 
“When our columns were halted every eye was turned 
toward its placid surface, every heart beat with muttered 
pleasure, every Soul was full of thankfulness, every tongue 
was silenced, we all felt too ful[l] to give Shape to our feel¬ 
ing by any expression. 

... What an expansive view! How bright & beautiful every 
thing looks!!” 30 

Before sunset on January 29, Colonel Cooke went to 
San Diego to report to General Kearny that a wagon road 
was now opened from the Midwest to the Pacific. Returning 
to the San Luis Rey Mission, Colonel Cooke requested this 
commendation be read to the soldiers: 

“The lieutenant-colonel commanding congratulates 
the Battalion on their safe arrival on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the conclusion of the march of over two thou¬ 
sand miles. History may be searched in vain for an equal 
march of infantry. Nine-tenths of it has been through a 
wilderness where nothing but savages and wild beasts are 
found, or deserts where, for want of water, there is no living 
creature.... Marching half naked and half fed, and living 
upon wild animals, we have discovered and made a road of 
great value to our country... 

. But much remains undone. 

Soon you will turn your 
strict attention to the drill, to 
system and order, to forms 
also, which are all necessary 
to the soldier.” 31 

The soldiers responded 
by throwing their hats in 
the air and cheering. 

Peacetime 
Garrison Duty 

The march—one of 
the longest marches in US 
history—was over, but there 
were still six months of 
military duty to fulfill. Such 
duty was routine, however, 


when compared to traversing the nation. Drills and 
maneuvers seemed trite in comparison to surviving the 
elements and having the will to die on the march rather 
than turn back. 

After six weeks of what became monotonous mili¬ 
tary routine, Company B was assigned to the peacetime 
garrison in San Diego—the only naval port south of San 
Francisco. 32 The other four companies, within a few days 
of the departure of Company B, were assigned to Ciudad 
de Los Angeles. “I have been more or less through the city 
of Angels,” wrote Henry Standage “and must say they are 
the most degraded set of beings I ever was among. There 
are almost as many grog shops and gambling houses in 
this city as there are private houses.” 33 While soldiers in 
San Diego occupied themselves firing over 40,000 bricks 
and making improvements in the town, Battalion soldiers 
in Los Angeles built Fort Moore. 

At 3:00 in the afternoon of July 16—the one-year 
anniversary of the Grand Encampment at Council 
Bluffs—317 soldiers of the Mormon Battalion assembled 
in companies at Fort Moore for a mustering-out ceremony. 
The soldiers lined up in rows with Company A in the front 
and Company E in the rear. The ceremony commenced 
as Lieutenant Andrew J. Smith walked down one row and 
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back up another. When finished, Smith 
went to the front and in a low voice 
said, “You are discharged” 34 That was 
the totality of the ceremony that ended 
the military service of the Mormon 
Battalion. Wanting more than a quiet 
dismissal as motivation for celebrat¬ 
ing their accomplishments, soldiers 
gathered around the Church leaders 
in their ranks to hear a few remarks. It 
was after their leaders spoke that the 
sound of cheering filled Fort Moore. 

Conclusion 

Seventy-nine Battalion veterans 
reenlisted for another six months and 
were assigned to garrison duty in San 
Diego. Most veterans made travel 
plans. Although initial travel plans 
were orderly, in actuality there was 
nothing orderly about their travels. 
Some men preferred to journey in a 
large group to Council Bluffs, taking 
the southern route. Others preferred 
traveling in small groups to reach the 
Bluffs. Some envisioned trekking to the 
Salt Lake Valley and waiting there until 
their families arrived. Still others made 
plans to journey to San Francisco and 
remain there for a season before going 
to the Valley. 

Regardless of their travel or re¬ 
enlistment plans, Mormon Battalion 
veterans soon learned that their exit 


from the Battalion was not as memorable 
as their accomplishments as soldiers 
within it. Similarly, any difficulties at the 
peacetime garrisons paled in comparison 
to the hardships the Battalion endured 
on their march to the Pacific. Their sheer 
determination to press forward in the 
face of harsh extremities is a military 
legacy not soon forgotten. Historic sites, 
such as the Mormon Battalion Memo¬ 
rial Visitors Center in San Diego and the 
Mormon Battalion Monument on Salt 
Lake City’s Capitol Hill are reminders of 
the indomitable courage of the Battalion 
soldiers to fulfill their military duty to 
a nation that had formerly disinherited 
them. Theirs is a saga of courage and 
patriotism, of commitment to God and 
country, that few military narratives rival. 

To the Mormon Battalion—military 
men who espoused selfless pacifism and 
obedience—today’s Saints owe their 
sincerest gratitude. □ 
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Levi Hancock 
Journal 

n January 1847, the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion staggered 
into San Diego, California, 
having just completed a gru¬ 
eling march from Ft. Leav¬ 
enworth, Kansas. Battalion 
member Levi Ward Hancock 
drew this sketch of the San 
Diego harbor and town in his 
journal in which he had faithfully 
recorded his journey. Much of what we 
know about the Battalion's experience comes 
from his and other Battalion members' journals. 

At the beginning of his journey, in August 
1846, Levi Hancock wrote, "The Lord is good 
and merciful. He has shown himself so to me. 
Let me ever praise him and do all the good I 
can for his kingdom." 1 . . . 

When the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
and the First Quorum of the Seventy were orga¬ 
nized in 1835, most of those called had served 
in Zion's Camp. Levi Hancock was called as 
one of the seven Presidents of the Seventy. . . . 

Levi and his family . . . arrived in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, just as the call to join the Mormon 
Battalion was issued. 

Ever faithful, Levi joined the Battalion, 
leaving his family in the care of his teenage 
son. Levi was still serving as a President of the 
Seventy and was the only General Authority 
to join the Battalion. As such, he became the 
Battalion's unofficial chaplain and served as 
the group's spiritual leader. A fine musician, he 
also served as a fifer for the Battalion and wrote 
songs about their experiences. . . . 

The hand of friendship we extend 
To evry body round us 
And to our Country we are friends. 

As it has ever found us. 2 
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After his discharge from the Battalion, Levi traveled to 
Utah, where he reunited with his family and continued to 
serve God unfailingly until his death in 1882. □ 

Excerpts from "Levi Hancock Journal: 'All the Good I 
Can,"' Museum Treasures, history.lds.org, online. 


1 Levi W. Hancock journals, 1846-1847, Aug. 26,1846, Church 
History Library, Salt Lake City. 

2 Levi W. Hancock journals, 1846-1847, Dec. 13, 1846, Church 
History Library, Salt Lake City. 
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Private 
Elijah Allen 


COMPANY B, MORMON BATTALION 


BY JOHN KAY AND 
SHIRLEY ALLEN CARMACK 

o better understand the experiences typical of the 
500 volunteers comprising the Mormon Battalion, 



.^L. one might closely examine the successes and hard¬ 
ships of a single Battalion member like Private Elijah Allen. 
Importantly, Allens careful journal record of his time with 
the Battalion alfords detailed insights into the ordinary 
soldiers life during the Battalions long and arduous march. 1 
Allens personal sacrifices underscore the contributions of 
all 500 volunteers to the history of the American south¬ 
west, including most especially the settlement history of 
displaced and immigrant members of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Elijah Allen was born February 7, 1826, in Burton, 
Cattaraugus County, New York, the oldest son of Andrew 
Lee and Clarinda Knapp Allen. In September 1833, the 
autumn after Elijah turned seven, two Mormon elders 
traveling through the area convened meetings attended 
by Elijahs mother and neighbors. Elijahs father was away 
from home at the time, but perceiving on his return how 
impressed his wife and others were with the preaching of 
the elders, he traveled nearly 80 miles to hear their message. 
After attending just one meeting he was converted and bap¬ 
tized, and within two years the family had joined the Saints 
in Kirtland, Ohio, where both Elijah and his mother were 
baptized. 2 Elijah was about 10 years of age at the time. 

During the spring of 1843 the family moved to the 
Nauvoo area, and the following winter—two days after his 
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eighteenth birthday in February 1844—Elijah received the 
Melchizedek Priesthood. 3 Later that year, sometime after 
the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph, Elijah called on 
Brigham Young in Nauvoo seeking counsel about employ¬ 
ment. Rather than just giving counsel, President Young put 
him to work, virtually making him part of his large family. 
When Brigham and those close to him were forced by seri¬ 
ous threats to leave Nauvoo on February 15, 1846, 4 Elijah 
was one of Brighams teamsters as the group ferried across 
the Mississippi River and made their way through Iowa to 
Winter Quarters on the west bank of the Missouri. 5 

Five months later, when the Mormon Battalion was 
organized in July 1846, Elijah Allen was among the young 
men who volunteered. He recorded in his journal: 

“A call from the [United States] government was then 
made for five hundred men to go into the United States ser¬ 
vice. President Young wished his boys to enlist, so Nathan 
Young, Albert Dunham, [and I] 6 threw down the ox whip 
and left his teams and cattle to be took care of as best they 
could in the wild, unsettled country, and put our names 
down in Company C B.’ ” 7 

In his summary of his last conversation with Brigham 
before the Battalions departure, Elijah recorded, “President 
Young asked me if I thought we would have any fighting to 
do. I said I do not know. He then said, ‘We would have 
no fighting to do in the service.’... His last words 
to me, he said he would see me again.” 8 

Members of the Quorum of the Twelve 
met with the Battalion on July 18 while it was 
camped on the Missouri River about eight 
miles from the body of the Saints. Counseling LDS 
officers to “prove themselves fathers to the privates,” to 


“remember their prayers,” and to “see that the name of Deity 
was revered” and that “chastity and cleanliness was strictly 
observed,” members of the Twelve further entreated the full 
Battalion to “treat all men with kindness and never take that 
which did not belong to us, not even from our worst enemy,” 
and to “treat [any] prisoners with the greatest kindness and 
never take life when it could be avoided.” 9 Allen reports that 
the Twelve then “gave us their last charge and blessing, with 
a firm promise that on condition of faithfulness on our part, 
our lives should be spared and our expedition result in much 
good, and our names be handed down in honorable remem¬ 
brance to all generations.” 10 

The five companies comprising the Battalion left the 
Council Bluffs area about July 22, 1846. Comprised of 520- 
odd soldiers and their leaders, the Battalion was accompa¬ 
nied by some eighty women and children—family mem¬ 
bers of the officers, together with about twenty women who 
did the Battalions laundry. Fort Leavenworth was its first 
destination; there, Battalion members were outfitted with 
muskets and supplies. Elder Parley P. Pratt and other mem¬ 
bers of the Twelve, on 
their way to 
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England, also stopped at 
the fort. Pratt later wrote: 

“We then continued down the 
river to Fort Leavenworth, where 
we found the Mormon Battalion, 
who were just receiving money for clothing, etc., preparato¬ 
ry to their long march thence to California. We visited with 
them a day or two, and they contributed several hundred 
dollars to aid us on our mission to England.” 11 

William Hyde recorded that the army paymaster at Fort 
Leavenworth observed that when men from Missouri com¬ 
panies “were called upon to sign their names” for their pay, 
“only about one third could write,” and yet “when our men 


[Battalion members] came up everyone could write his own 
name.” 12 Lieutenant Colonel James Allen, commander of the 
Battalion, was reportedly “well pleased” with his men, espe¬ 
cially given that “notwithstanding [they] were unacquainted 
with military tactics, [they] were willing to obey orders.” 13 

Tragically, only days later Colonel Allen became ill and 
stayed behind when the Battalion left the fort on August 
12 or 13. On August 23 he died, 14 a great loss to the men 
because he had treated them with kindness and respect. 
Taking his place was Acting Lieutenant Colonel Andrew 
Jackson Smith, soon known among the men as a stern 
disciplinarian. When many of the men became ill with 
dysentery soon after leaving Fort Leavenworth, Smith acted 
with suspicion, given that experience had taught him that 
slackers attached their names to the sick list to escape regu¬ 
lar military duty. Thus, Smiths instructions were that any ill 
men closely follow the directions of Dr. George B. Sander¬ 
son, the Battalions non-Mormon physician, and return to 
duty promptly when recovered. 15 
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In conformance with received medical 
practice of the day, Dr. Sanderson prescribed 
a mixture of calomel (mercury chloride) and 
arsenic for virtually all digestive tract ailments. 
Sandersons treatments understandably earned 
him few friends among Battalion members 
and even fueled rumors that Sanderson was vehemently 
anti-Mormon. 16 On September 16, when Private Alva 
Phelps died only hours after a dose of calomel was forced 
on him, Sanderson came to be known—at least for a time— 
as Doctor Death. 17 Yet Sandersons own journal makes it 
clear that, especially by the final months of the Battalions 
march, he had developed genuine concern and a degree of 
affection for the men. 18 

For the first few hundred miles the Battalion marched 
down the Missouri River and through towns along the way. 
When Missourians asked Elijah “Where we was going?” he 
would answer, “To California.” Missourians typically re¬ 
joined that the Battalion “would never see California,” that 
the US Government “intended to march us into old Mexico 
and we never need expect to see home again.” 19 

In mid-August the Battalion ferried over the conver¬ 
gence of the Missouri and Kansas (Caw) Rivers in north¬ 
eastern Kansas, then traveled overland in a southwesterly 
direction, crossing over the Arkansas River in central 
Kansas by mid-September. They then traveled seventy 
miles across prairie lands without water before arriving 
at Cimarron River 20 in southwestern Kansas. After a brief 
rest, they continued across the high plains in southwestern 
Kansas and into the hilly country of northeastern New 
Mexico. Here, they often struggled to find water, some¬ 
times scavenging water from holes or basins in rocks. On 
October 2, they camped on Red River in north-central New 
Mexico. Private Daniel Tyler explained in his journal that 


because many of the men were suffering from illness and 
exhaustion, “the Battalion was divided” into two bodies 
at Red River, with “the able-bodied soldiers and most of 
the commissioned officers, including Colonel Smith and 
Dr. Sanderson, making their way with all possible haste to 
Santa Fe,” while “the sick and feeble men and the worn out 
teams” were left “to follow as best they could.” 21 

Elijah, who fell seriously ill about this time, was likely 
a member of this second body—and apparently did not 
recover as quickly as his fellows. A family account records: 

“One evening as the company sat around the campfire 
..., Elijah heard the captain ... remark that... Mr. Allens 
sickness was the only thing holding them back, so [oth¬ 
ers insisted that Allen be] put in the back of a wagon and 
[taken with them].... During the night, as Elijah did not 
feel well enough to make the trip and was afraid that the 
party would be compelled to stop again on his account, 
he crawled out of the wagon and off into the sagebrush to 
die. As he lay there [early the next morning, listening to] 
the wagons pulling out,... Brigham Youngs blessing came 
to his mind and he thought to himself, ‘This is one time 
Brigham Youngs prophecies will not be fulfilled.’ 

“When all wagons were out of sight he crawled back 
to the campfire and fell asleep. There he had a dream that 
the things Brigham Young had told him would come to 
pass. [Indeed, it wasn’t long before] the doctor of the 
Company look[ed] into the wagon . . . and discovered that 
[Elijah] wasn’t there. . . . The captain . . . ordered some 
men to turn back and find him.... After scolding [Elijah] 
severely, [the men] placed [him] in the wagon and started 
again on the journey. [Initially,] the jolts of the wagon 
were almost more than [Elijah] could bear, [but] by night¬ 
fall he was feeling better, and gradually he gained strength 
as the days went by.” 22 
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Following a few days spent at 
Santa Fe, N.M. (Oct. 9-12, 
1846), the Mormon Battalion 
resumed its march toward the 
Pacific Ocean. 



About October 10 the Battalion 
reached the town of Santa Fe, and the men 
were saluted by a company of infantry 
that discharged guns over their heads. The 
Battalion remained in Santa Fe until about 
October 20 and then, under the command 
of Philip St. George Cooke, traveled south 
along the Rio Grande River for about three 
weeks, making slow progress over the 
sandy hills that were now covered in snow. 

By late November, they had left the river 
and were headed west across the Rocky 
Mountains. Snow and ice covered much 
of the ground; some of their cattle froze to 
death. Although the men temporarily had 
beef to eat, food was running low and they 
were placed on half rations. 23 

During the first week of December the men descended 
the western side of the mountains and now enjoyed more 
pleasant weather. Traveling southwest toward Tucson, they 
reached the San Pedro River on December 11. During the 
next few days, they encountered herds of wild cattle, one of 
which charged their camp, killing several mules and hook¬ 
ing one man. Battalion members arrived outside Tucson 
about December 15, fearing that, to secure provisions, they 
would have to fight the 700 Mexican soldiers said to oc¬ 
cupy the fort. Colonel Cooke prepared his men for battle, 
issuing ammunition. To Battalion members' astonish¬ 
ment, however, the Mexican soldiers hastily abandoned 
the settlement, and the men purchased food and supplies 
without incident. 24 

Battalion members traveled northwest from Tucson 
across a hundred-mile desert. During the second and third 
days of the three-day crossing, they slept little as water sup¬ 
plies ran desperately low. There was jubilation when they 


reached the Gila River on December 20. Traveling down 
the Gila River for about three weeks they passed several 
towns populated by Pima Indians, a peace-loving people 
who raised cotton and grain. Christmas 1846 and New 
Years Day 1847 passed with little notice. 25 On January 9 
they camped on the banks of the Colorado River about a 
mile below the mouth of the Gila River, fashioning a ferry 
boat from five wagon boxes and fording the river early in 
the morning. 26 

Ahead was another hundred-mile desert crossing. The 
men and their teams were weary, but they pushed on from 
water source to water source. Elijah wrote on January 16: 
“We passed through [a] craggy rocky pass in the mountains. 
I helped to take the wagons through, worked till late, then 
camped without water.” 27 On the same day, Henry Standage 
wrote, “We have suffered much in crossing this desert.” 28 The 
exhausted men arrived at Jonathan Trumbull Warner s cattle 
ranch on January 21, where—thanks to the warm generos- 
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Under the command of its new leader ; Philip St. George Cook , now 
had to blaze its own trail through basically uncharted wilderness. Near 
present-day Albuquerque , A7M, the Battalion began following the Rio 
Grande , which runs south out of Colorado. The 20-foot monument seen 
here is situated near that site. — Kenneth Mays 


GRANT CO. 


ity of their host—they were bountifully fed on beef and pancakes, 
their first full meals since leaving Tucson. 

They also bathed in Warner’s hot springs and braced 
themselves for the next stage of their service: a march toward 
Los Angeles to assist General Stephen W. Kearny in his ongoing 
battle with the Mexican resistance. Leaving Warner’s Ranch on 
Saturday, January 23, and planning to arrive at Los Angeles the 
following Wednesday, a messenger from Kearny intercepted Bat¬ 
talion members on January 25 in the Temecula Valley, delivering 
notice of Kearny’s victory at Los Angeles and instructing the 
men to proceed instead to San Diego where Kearny would meet 
them shortly. The news of Kearny’s victory was greeted with 
thanksgiving, reminding Battalion members of Brigham Young’s 
promise that they would not have to fight 

Immediately altering their 
course southwest, the men neared ■ 

the Pacific Coast and passed by | 

Mission San Luis Rey on January 27. 

As the sun set they saw the Pacific 
Ocean in the distance for the first 
time. The men were silent and rever¬ 
ent. No one spoke. The following 
day, they headed southward down 
the coast, and in the late afternoon 
of January 29, they made camp on 
a flat area below the Old Mission in 
San Diego, about four miles from the 
town’s seaport. As soon as Colonel 
Cooke learned that General Kearny 
was already in San Diego awaiting a 
ship from Monterrey, Cooke visited 
Kearny and made his report. 30 

Kearny assigned the Battalion 
to clean and repair the filthy, dilapi¬ 
dated buildings of the Old Mission, 
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a project the men immediately took up. Their work was 
briefly interrupted on January 30 for military ceremonies 
centered around the historic order written by Lieutenant 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, an order noting that Bat¬ 
talion members had marched a distance “of over two thou¬ 
sand miles,” had “dug deep wells which the future traveler 
will enjoy,” and had “discovered and made a road of great 
value to our country”—and that “history may be searched 
in vain for an equal march of infantry.” 31 

After Colonel Cookes order was read, the pleased men 
cheered roundly and threw their hats into the air. Then they 
resumed their labors at the Old Mission, completing initial 
cleanup and repairs by the last day of January. Pleased with 
their work, Kearny ordered the men to retrace their march 
north to Mission San Luis Rey and perform similar service 
there. Accordingly, while many of the men had little cloth¬ 
ing and no shoes, they left San Diego early in the morning 
of February 1, arriving at San Luis Rey late the following 
afternoon. There they discovered a variety of edible fruits 
and herbs growing wild around the mission, including 
grapes, strawberries and other berries, acorns, and onions. 
All these were a boon to their limited diet of beef. For the 
next six weeks, they cleaned up the mission square, made 
repairs to buildings in the surrounding area, participated in 
military drills and training, and tried to get rid of fleas. In a 
directive intended to assist the latter effort, Cooke request¬ 
ed his men to shave their beards and cut their long hair. 

On Sunday, February 7, Battalion members held their first 


Church meetings since arriving on the California coast. 32 

In early March, Elijah Allen and John Borrowman were 
sent to trade with local Indians for corn and milk. Just over 
a week later, on March 14, an order arrived dictating that 
Elijahs company—Company B—march back to San Diego 
under the command of Captain Jesse Hunter, and that the 
remaining companies—under Colonel Cooke—report to 
Pueblo de Los Angeles. The sick were to remain at Mission 
San Luis Rey under Lieutenant George Oman. Accordingly, 
on Monday, March 15, Companies A, C, D, and E marched 
north toward Los Angeles, and Company B once again 
headed south to San Diego, arriving early on March 17. Over 
the next several weeks, they constructed a fort and dug a well 
near the existing town plaza. Small ships from Los Angeles 
arrived periodically in the harbor. A sailor on one of these— 
the Barnstable —was baptized in the ocean on April 8, 1846, 
perhaps the first Mormon convert in California. 33 

Lydia Hunter, one of four women to complete the 
march with the Battalion, and pregnant during much of the 
march, gave birth to a son on April 20, the first child of 
Anglo-American parents to be born in San Diego. Sadly, 
Lydia died April 26, less than a week later; her infant son, 
Diego, survived to adulthood. 34 Members of Company B 
continued their arduous labors through early July, making 
some 40,000 bricks, digging and lining wells, laying brick 
sidewalks, and constructing central San Diego’s first brick 
building—which was used as a courthouse and a school. 35 
Having been warned that the Mormons would steal from 
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them, insult their 
women, and become a 
general scourge, the citizens of San 
Diego were ill-prepared for their actual experi¬ 
ences with Battalion members. Knowing these Mormons 
to be quiet, peaceful, industrious, and selfless, the locals 
nicknamed them Mormonitos , requesting that Colonel 
Cooke send in a second identical company. 36 

On Friday, June 4, the men learned that General 
Zachary Taylor had beaten General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna in the battle of Buena Vista on February 22 
and 23. The war was over. 37 But after the news arrived, 
more than a month passed before Elijah was able to make 
this simple journal entry: “July 8 [1847]. At last orders 
came for us to march to Los Angeles to get our discharge.” 38 



MEXICO 

Company B left San Diego the following day, arriving at 
Pueblo de Los Angeles on July 14 and reuniting with the 
other four companies of the Battalion. 39 

On the morning of July 15, members of the Mormon 
Battalion assembled at Fort Moore with Company A in 
front and Company E in the rear. Lieutenant Andrew J. 
Smith marched down one line and back another, front 
to rear. Returning to the front of the body and facing the 
men, he quietly and simply said, “You are 
discharged!” Company leaders spoke briefly 
and three cheers went up. Each man was 
given arms and 21 rounds of ammunition. 
The men of the Mormon Battalion had 
done their duty to their nation and had 
been obedient to their Prophet. 40 

With Brigham Young at its head, the first 
wagon train entered the Salt Lake Valley 
on July 22-24, just a week after the Bat¬ 
talion was dissolved. Initially, many former 
Battalion members went north along the 
California coast, exploring lands for possible 
Mormon settlement and looking for work. 
Some were at Sutter s Creek near Sacramento 
when gold was discovered in January 1848. 
Elijah, who had planned to go north to San 
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Francisco with the others, became ill and stayed in southern 
California. Within weeks, he was well enough to work and 
was employed by the Isaac Williams Ranch (Rancho Chino) 
near Mission San Gabriel. 41 

On February 14, 1848, Elijah left the Williams Ranch 
with about ten other Battalion veterans and 200 head of 
cattle that had been purchased for the Church. On the way 
to Salt Lake City the men drove cattle all day and took turns 
standing guard at night. They arrived in the Salt Lake Valley 
on May 23. 42 

Over the next twenty years, Elijah Allen accom¬ 
plished many important things. About ten weeks after 
his arrival in the Valley, he determined to head East to 
find his family, joining a horse-trading party headed by 
Miles Goodyear. 43 Arriving at the Sweetwater River in late 
August or early September, they came upon the camp of 
the 1848 Brigham Young Company on their way to the 
Salt Lake Valley. Brigham Youngs promised reunion with 
Elijah happened there. Brighams first words to him were 
“May the Lord bless you forever and ever.” 44 After looking 
Elijah over thoroughly, Brigham took him to the back of 
his wagon, brought out a suit of store clothes, and gave it 
to him. Brigham also blessed Elijah, promising him that he 
would find his family and return with them to the Valley. 
Elijah recorded, “I thanked him, visited a hour or two ... , 
went back to camp, and after the night s repose, started for 


the United States, to see my Father, Mothers, Brothers and 
Sisters once more.” 45 He found his family near Kanesville; 
he also met and married Eliza Ann Bickmore, the sister of 
one of his constant Battalion companions. Elijah and Eliza 
eventually had seven children. 

After returning with his extended family to Utah, Elijah 
helped settle a number of northern Utah towns (primarily in 
Salt Lake and Utah Counties). Like many Battalion veterans, 
he suffered from chronic illness; like many, he died at an 
early age: Elijah was barely 40. But like most fellow veterans, 
Elijah remained an obedient and exemplary Church mem¬ 
ber, cementing the heritage of his historic march across the 
American southwest with the equally courageous and price¬ 
less heritage of his committed, faithful life. 46 □ 

1 Other Battalion members also kept journals; see Michael Craig 
Allen, Elijah Allen Chronicles, ed. Kaylene Allen Griffin and Gerald 
B. Fuller, 4 ed., privately published (1999), 45. Cited subsequently 
as Chronicles. 

2 See the account by Charles Hopkins Allen in Ancestors and 
Descendants of Andrew Lee and Clarinda Knapp Allen, ed. Gerald R. 
Fuller and Esther Fuller Dial (Andrew Lee Allen Family Organiza¬ 
tion, 1952), 92; hereafter cited as Ancestors. Elijah was baptized 
by Elder Roger Orton; he was confirmed a member of the 
Church in the Kirtland Temple by Sidney Rigdon. 

3 He was apparently ordained a Seventy. 

4 James B. Allen and Glen M. Leonard, The Story of the Latter-day 
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Mormon Battalion survivors , 50-year Reunion , 1896. 


Saints, 2 ed. (1992), 230. 

5 Chronicles, ch. 1. 

6 All three men were teamsters for Young; 
see Chronicles 43. 

7 Chronicles 153. 

8 Ibid; see also Ancestors 109-10. 

9 Chronicles 44. 

10 Chronicles 43-4. 

11 Chronicles 49-50. 

12 Chronicles 50. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Allen and Leonard, 242. 

15 Sherman L. Fleek, "Dr. George B. Sand¬ 
erson: Nemesis of the Mormon Battalion," 
Journal of Mormon History 33.2 (Summer 
2007): 214. 

16 Chronicles 54; Fleek 200. 

17 Chronicles 55; Fleek 200, 213. 

18 Robert (Bob) Brown, "Dr. George 


Sanderson: Surgeon, Mormon Battalion 
Staff," US Army of the West—Mormon Bat¬ 
talion, Current Articles. Online. 

19 Chronicles 153. 

20 A primary tributary of the Arkansas 
River, and now generally known by that 
name instead. 

21 Chronicles 56-57. 

22 Ibid.; Ancestors 110. 

23 Chronicles 154. 

24 Chronicles 155. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Chronicles 69. 

29 Norma Baldwin Ricketts, The Mormon 
Battalion: US Army of the West, 1846-1848 
(1997), 117. 

30 Ricketts 118. 


31 Ricketts 119. 

32 Ricketts 120-1, 129. 

33 Ricketts 129. 

34 From adolescence, he chose to be 
known as "James Hunter,"the anglicized 
form of his given name. 

35 Ricketts 140. 

36 Chronicles 81-2. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Chronicles 156. 

39 Ricketts 141. 

40 Rickets 159. 

41 Chronicles 156. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Chronicles 94-5; Ancestors 110-11. 

46 Chronicles 156. 
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Mormon Battalion 


BY MAURINE PARKER SMITH 

hen the Mormon Battalion was 
organized, it was announced 
that four launderers would 
be allowed for each of the five companies. 

Twenty wives immediately volunteered; 
at least eighteen of these accompanied 
the Battalion. Then it was announced that 
soldiers could take their families if they met 
the expense of their journey. Thus, nearly eighty 
women and children started out with the Battalion 
when it left Council Bluffs on Monday, July 20, 1846. Most 
of these women marched side by side with their husbands, 
sharing the hardships of the journey. 

Little is known of the experiences of these women and 
children on the trail. For a few couples, married shortly be¬ 
fore the call came, the march was a honeymoon trip. Among 
these couples were James Brown and Mary McCree Black (a 
widow), married July 16,1846; John Sessions and Mary Em¬ 
meline Sessions (first cousins), married earlier in July; and 
William Coray and Melissa Burton, married in late June. 

In his journal, private Samuel Rogers recorded that 
he paid Melissa Coray 1872 cents for doing his washing. 

He later hired Mary Luddington to do his laundry for fifty 
cents a month. These two journal entries comprise the only 
known records of any of the Battalion women doing laun¬ 
dry, but such work was almost certainly done on a virtually 
unending basis. Years later some of the women told their 
children that they also cooked for the men in their hus¬ 
bands companies. 

The Battalion reached Santa Fe, New Mexico, in Octo¬ 
ber. The women generally withstood the journey well with 
little illness, but many of the men became sick along the 
way. It was determined shortly before reaching Santa Fe that 


many of the ill men were physically unable to 
continue. Colonel St. George Cooke, who 
had just been named the Battalion com¬ 
mander, was aware of the rugged trail 
stretching between Santa Fe and Califor¬ 
nia. He also knew that a company of ill and 
unfit Saints had been sent from the Arkansas 
River to a winter encampment at Fort Pueblo, 
Colorado. He ordered the remaining Battalion 
women and children (except for the wives of four officers) 
to travel north with the sick of the Battalion and to winter 
at Fort Pueblo. This was not good news for those Battalion 
members who had to continue on to California without the 
pleasant company of their wives and children. 

The four women who were permitted to complete the 
entire march to California were Melissa Burton Coray, 
Lydia Edmonds Hunter, Phebe Palmer Brown, and Susan 
Moses Davis. Melissa Coray and Lydia Hunter were both 
in Company B and enjoyed visiting and singing when 
occasionally riding together in the Hunter wagon. Lydias 
husband, Captain Jesse B. Hunter, put an end to their oc¬ 
casional rides when their team became weaker and more 
emaciated as the march progressed. Both of these women 
finished the entire trip to California, walking most of the 
way. Soon after arriving in San Diego, Lydia Hunter gave 
birth to the first child born to American parents in the US 
southwest. Her son, named Diego Hunter, was born April 
20, 1847. Lydia died on April 26, less than a week later. 

Susan Moses Davis was the wife of Daniel Davis, 
Captain of Company E. Susan and Daniel Davis were early 
Mormon converts who suffered the persecutions in Ohio, 
Missouri, and Nauvoo. Susan had lived a few years with the 
Davis family before Davis’ first wife died, so she knew the 
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children and helped care for them during their mother’s 
illness. After his first wife’s death, Davis married Susan. 

She, with the youngest son, Daniel, accompanied Captain 
Davis and his Battalion company; the other children were 
left in the care of their eldest sister, Ann. After Davis was 
mustered out, he and Susan and young Daniel traveled to 
the Salt Lake Valley, where they were joined by the rest 
of Daniel’s children. Daniel soon received word that he 
needed to go to the East to help settle his father’s estate; he 
took his family with him. On the way, he became ill, died, 
and was buried near Fort Kearny. Susan and two of her 
children continued eastward while the others returned to 
Utah. Susan stayed in the East and eventually remarried. 

Phebe Palmer Brown was the wife of Ebenezer 
Brown, 2nd Sergeant of Company A. While in Kirtland, 
Ohio, Phebe Palmer had been left a widow with seven chil¬ 
dren. She suffered through the trials of Missouri, then went 
to Nauvoo where she met and married Ebenezer Brown, 
a widower with four children. 

The Browns were driven from 
their comfortable Nauvoo 




home in early 1846, heading west 
with the Saints. Shortly after the 
Browns’ departure, Phebe chose 
to accompany her husband 
with the Mormon Battalion as a 
launderer. She was a kind-hearted 
woman whose sympathy and car¬ 
ing lightened the burden of many 
soldiers. After being released from the 
Battalion, Phebe and Ebenezer traveled to northern Cali¬ 
fornia; they participated in panning for gold at Sacramento, 
helping finance their journey to gather with the Saints. 

They were the first family to settle in Draper, Utah. 

When the call came for Mormon Battalion volunteers, 
Melissa Coray was the new bride of William Coray, a mili¬ 
tary man who had served with the Nauvoo Legion. Melissa 
understandably rebelled at the proposed separation from her 
husband. “If he must go, I want to go,” she said. “Why must 
women always stay behind and worry about their husbands, 
when they could just as well march beside them?” When she 
learned there were to be launderers for each company, she 
immediately volunteered. As it turned out, she was valuable 
as more than a launderer. She observed, for example, that 
when the men received their food rations they were so hun¬ 
gry they didn’t appropriately reserve their rations. Melissa 
went to each “mess” in Company B, encouraging the men to 
ration their food over the entire allotment period rather than 
devouring it all the first couple of days. Melissa also shared 
that if she sucked on a small pebble when terribly thirsty, it 
helped create more saliva and stave off the thirst. Still only 
eighteen when the Battalion reached San Diego on January 
29,1847, Melissa was the youngest of the four women to 
complete the entire march. 

When the Battalion finally reached San 
Diego, Battalion members imagined that 
their journey was ended. Not so. Just 
weeks later, they were ordered to Mis¬ 
sion San Luis Rey to do garrison duty 
and protect the mission from Indians. 
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Battalion soldiers were not discharged until mid-July. 

Following his discharge, William Coray bought a wag¬ 
on and horses, and the Corays started north. At Monterey, 
Melissa Coray gave birth to a baby boy. Only days later, 
the baby died and was buried in the little cemetery there. 
Melissa and William soon started again. As anxious as they 
were to get to Salt Lake, they stopped with the Browns at 
Sutter s Mill long enough to collect the gold that financed 
the rest of their journey to Salt Lake. 

The Battalion women and children who had been sent 
to Pueblo, Colorado, along with ill Battalion soldiers joined 
with a company of Mississippi Saints wintering there. They 
found good grazing for their animals and favorable hunting 
for edible meat. They helped the Mississippi Saints con¬ 
struct buildings for their collective winter quarters. Before 
quarters could be built, however, some of the sick died 
from exposure, including the baby son of Celia Hunt, the 
wife of Captain Jefferson Hunt. 

Celias heartache at losing her baby and being separat¬ 
ed from her husband, who continued to San Diego with the 
rest of the Battalion, was lessened by the fact that another 
son, Corporal Gilbert Hunt, was one of the officers who 
had accompanied the sick detachment to Pueblo. She also 
found healing through taking responsibility for ministering 
to the sick. She cared for Joseph Richards, younger brother 
of Franklin D. Richards, just before he died, and she joined 
other women in preparing bodies for burial. 

Another Battalion woman in Pueblo was Mary 

McCree Black, who had lost her husband, 
George, and two young daughters in 
Nauvoo. In her hour of need she had 
called Brigham Young to come and 
give a priesthood blessing; he had 
brought James Brown with him to 
help. As companies were being 


Captain Jeffersoni 
Hunt ar 




formed to go west, this sympathetic 
friend, James Brown, invited Mary 
and her son, George David, to 
travel with him. She gladly accept¬ 
ed. After reaching Council Bluffs, 

Brown proposed to Mary and they 
were married. When he was made 
Captain of Company D of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion, Mary and George David 
went with him. She cooked and washed for the men and 
lived on soldiers’ rations. Mary and her son accompanied 
James when he was assigned to take the sick detachment 
to Pueblo. It was noted that Mary Brown frequently went 
among the men “as a ministering angel.” 

In the spring, the Pueblo Saints proceeded north 
and then west to the Salt Lake Valley. They entered the 
Valley July 29, 1847, bringing with them about sixty 
wagons, one hundred head of horses and mules, and 
three hundred head of cattle. President Brigham Young 
welcomed them at the mouth of Emigration Canyon. 

George and Mary Brown were called to buy and 
colonize a tract of land at the present site of Ogden, 

Utah. He purchased this land, including a cabin, from 
Miles Goodyear, an old trapper with an Indian wife. 
When Mary saw her new home—a one-room cabin with 
a dirt floor, its only furnishing a one-legged bed nailed 
to a corner of the room, the nearest neighbor in any di¬ 
rection forty miles away—she exclaimed, “This is a hard 
way to serve the Lord.” She lived to be eighty-six years 
old and was known as an outstanding cheese maker. Her 
cabin has been moved several times; it now stands next 
to the Ogden DUP Pioneer Museum. 

y' ... . ■ 

These are only a handful of the stories that could be 
told about the women of the Mormon Battalion.* Ci 

Maurine Smith served as international President of the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers from 2011 to 2017. 

*Stories in this article are in Kate B. Carter, Our Pioneer Heritage, 
vol. 1 (1958), and Norma Baldwin Ricketts, The Mormon Bat¬ 
talion (1996). 
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BY JAY M. TODD 


O ne of the first things I wanted to know when 
I started reading about and then immersing 
myself in Mormon Battalion history was How 
many soldiers died in Mormon Battalion military service ? 
My question soon became How many died, soldier and 
non-soldier, of those comprising the Mormon Battalion and 
Mormon Volunteers and those accompanying them during 
their military service ? 

It surprised me that I couldn’t find research that ac¬ 
curately and completely identifies Battalion soldiers or 
members of its entourage who passed away during the 
Battalions one year existence and the subsequent Mormon 
Volunteers nearly eight months’ existence. True, research¬ 
ers have created competing lists of Mormon Battalion 
soldiers and of those who accompanied the Battalion. But 
to date there has been no honor roll listing the names of 
soldiers and non-soldiers who, out of love for the Lord and 
his prophet, were willing to “lay down their lives for their 
friends” (see John 15:13). 

In December 1845 President James K. Polk an¬ 
nounced plans to build outposts and forts along the Or¬ 
egon Trail and establish mail service between the Pacific 
Coast and the East. The Church made efforts to obtain 
government contracts for this work on the Mormons’ way 
west. The US Government wanted instead to recruit Mor¬ 
mon men as soldiers to participate in the Mexican War of 
1846-48. Thus, Brigham Young and other Church leaders 
encouraged LDS men to volunteer for one year of mili¬ 
tary service in a 500-soldier unit of five companies, a unit 




commanded by regular US Army officers. The companies 
of what would soon be known as the Mormon Battalion 
were formed and mustered in at Council Bluffs, Iowa, on 
July 16, 1846, and began their march toward California July 
21. 2 Accompanying the Battalion was an entourage of at 
least thirty-five women (some of them officially designated 
“laundresses” and most of them wives of Battalion mem¬ 
bers), fifty-odd children, and a handful of adult 
assistants and tag-alongs. 

The majority of Battalion soldiers even¬ 
tually completed one of the most arduous 
marches in American military history—an 
estimated 2,064 miles stretching across por¬ 
tions of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 

Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. 3 The main body of the Mormon 
Battalion arrived in San Diego January 
29, 1847. During the next five and a half 
months, Battalion units were posted at 
San Diego, San Luis Rey, and Los Ange¬ 
les—where they carried out a variety 
of military, cleanup, and construc¬ 
tion assignments. In mid-May 1847, 
fifteen Battalion soldiers were se¬ 
lected for escort duty to accompany 
General Stephen Kearny from 
southern California to Fort Leav¬ 
enworth, Kansas. All remaining 
Battalion soldiers in California 








were officially discharged July 16, 1847; those accompa¬ 
nying Kearny were discharged at Fort Leavenworth in 
late August 1847. 

In September, October and November 1846, while 
the Battalion was en route to San Diego, ill and unfit 
Battalion members, together with most of the women 
and children in their entourage, were sent to Pueblo, 
Colorado, where some seventy pioneer Saints from 
the South were camped for the winter, waiting to learn 
what their final destination in the West would be. Early 
the following summer, the mostly recovered Battalion 
soldiers in Pueblo left as a unit for the Valley, releasing 
themselves from active military service en route on 
July 16, 1847. 

Seventy-nine of the Battalion members discharged 
in California re-enlisted for additional military service 
on July 20, 1847 and were joined by three young 
LDS civilians. These eighty-two soldiers became the 
Mormon Volunteers, serving honorably until their 
discharge on March 14, 1848. 

The Honor Roll 4 

I have identified thirty persons—twenty-two sol¬ 
diers and eight non-soldiers—who died while associ¬ 
ated with the Mormon Battalion and the Mormon Vol¬ 
unteers. I have included the names only of those who 
died while on active duty with the Mormon Battalion 
and those who were members of its entourage be¬ 
fore the soldiers were mustered out of service and 
those who died while on active duty with the Mormon 
Volunteers. 5 

Of the eight non-soldiers who died, three were 
males, two were women, one was a child, and two were 
infants. Of all thirty deaths, one occurred in Iowa, five 
in Kansas, eleven in Colorado, six in New Mexico, one 
in Arizona, five in California, and one in an unknown 
location (but likely in Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
or Colorado). Put more simply, twelve or thirteen per¬ 
sons (about 40 percent of “honor roll” listees) died “on 
the trail” en route to California or sometime after their 


arrival in California; seventeen or eighteen 
persons (about 60 percent of listees) died en 
route to or following their arrival at Pueblo, 

Colorado. 

In this list, some death sites are desig¬ 
nated “(KH).” This refers to sites identified by 
Kevin and Denny Henson during their six and a 
half month re-hike of the Mormon Battalion Tra 
from Council Bluffs to San Diego in 2008-09. 6 

A. Those who died with the main body of the 
Mormon Battalion while en route to California —7 
or 8 persons (see entry 6 below); 4 soldiers; 7 wom¬ 
an, 2 male non-soldiers, and possibly 1 male infant 

1. Pvt. Samuel Boley, age 21; night of July 22-23, 
1846, near Bartlett, Fremont County, Iowa (KH) 

2. Lt. Col. James Allen, 40, non-Mormon US 
Army commander of the Mormon Battalion who 
was left behind at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, while the 
Battalion marched westward; August 23, 1846, which 
was ten days after the first of the Battalion groups 
departed Ft. Leavenworth 

3. Jane Bosco, “an aged lady”; August 27, 1846, at 
Council Grove, Morris County, Kansas 

4. John Bosco, “elderly” husband of Jane and a pri¬ 
vate teamster; likely August 30, 1846, three days after 
his wifes death), at Council Grove, Morris County, 
Kansas 

5. Pvt. Alva Phelps, 32; September 16, 1846, about 
two miles west of Ingalls, Gray County, Kansas, near 
Cimarron Cutoff and the Arkansas River (KH) 

6. Fent Allred, day-old infant son of Pvt. James T. 

S. and Elizabeth B. Allred; conflicting accounts place 
his birth/death in early September, late September, 
late October, and early November—and these dates 
correspond, respectively, with unknown locations in 
western Kansas, northwestern Oklahoma, northern 
New Mexico, and southern Colorado 

7. Pvt. James Hampton, 24; likely November 
3, 1846, in Crawford Hollow on the west side of 






Rio Grande River—two miles directly south of today s El 
Camino Real International Heritage Center, San Antonio, 
New Mexico (KH) 

8. Elisha Smith, 48 to 55, “an old man” who served as 
private teamster/assistant of Capt. Daniel Davis; likely night 
of December 7-8,1846, near Rancho San Jose, Cochise 
County, Arizona (KH) 

B. Those who died while at military garrisons after 
arriving in California—5 persons; 4 soldiers, 1 woman 

9. Pvt. David Smith, 26; March 23, 1847, at San Luis 
Rey, California 

10. Lydia Edmonds Hunter, 23, wife of Capt. Jesse D. 
Hunter; likely April 26, 1847, six days after childbirth, at 
San Diego, California 

11. Pvt. Albert Dunham, 18; May 11, 1847, at San 
Diego, California 

12. Sgt. Lafayette N. Frost, 22, Mormon Battalion 
re-enlistee who died as one of the Mormon Volunteers; 
September 8, 1847, at San Diego, California 


13. Pvt. Neal Donald, perhaps about 27, Mormon Bat¬ 
talion re-enlistee who died as one of the Mormon Volun¬ 
teers; November 5, 1847, at San Diego, California 

C. One who died while with Capt Nelson Higgins' 
"family detachment" of 13 men, 9 women, and 33 chil¬ 
dren, en route from western Kansas to Pueblo, Colora¬ 
do — 7 soldier 

14. Pvt. Norman Sharp, 38, victim of an accidental 
self-inflicted gunshot wound causing loss of blood and 
infection; likely September 23 or 24, 1846, at an Arapaho 
Indian village by the Arkansas River near Hartland, Kearny 
County, Kansas (KH) 

D. Those who died while with Capt James Brown's 
sick detachment of 92 soldiers, 19 women, and 2 children 
en route from Santa Fe, New Mexico to Pueblo, Colo¬ 
rado—2 or 3 persons (see entry 6 under "/¥ above); 2 
soldiers and possibly 1 male infant 

15. Pvt. Milton Smith, 18; likely October 27, 1846, 
north side of Rayado Creek about two miles east of Rayado, 
Colfax County, New Mexico (KH) 
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16. Pvt. Abner Chase, 33; November 3, 1846, about 
a mile and a half SSW of Hoehne, Las Animas County, 
Colorado, burial on the eastern side of the Purgatoire 
River (KH) 

E. Those who died while with Lt. William Wesley 
Willis' sick detachment of 57 soldiers and 7 woman 
en route from lower New Mexico to Pueblo, Colo¬ 
rado—4 soldiers 

17. Pvt. John W. Green, perhaps about 32; likely 
November 15, 1846, in Crawford Hollow, west side 
of Rio Grande River, two miles directly south of El 
Camino Real International Heritage Center, San Anto¬ 
nio, New Mexico (KH) 

18. Pvt. Elijah Norman Freeman, 24; likely 
November 19, 1846, about one mile south of Socorro, 
Socorro County, New Mexico (KH) 

19. Pvt. Richard Carter, 26; likely night of No¬ 
vember 19-20, 1846, about one mile south of Socorro, 
Socorro County, New Mexico (KH) 

20. Pvt. George Coleman, 29; likely December 
12, 1846, near El Prado and west of Taos Pueblo, Taos 
County, New Mexico (KH) 

F. Those who died at Pueblo, Colorado — 10 
persons; 7 soldiers; 7 male non-soldier; 1 male child; 

7 female infant 

21. Milton Kelley, 38, accompanying his uncle Jef¬ 
ferson Hunts family; likely November 4, 1846 

22. Betsy Prescinda Huntington, infant daughter 
of Pvt. Dimick B. and Fanny Allen Huntington; born 
perhaps about October 1, 1846; conflicting records 
suggest she lived 1,15, 20, or 40 days; died no later 
than January 1, 1847 

23. Joseph William Richards, 17, Company Musi¬ 
cian; November 19 or 21, 1846 

24. Parley Hunt, H/i-year-old son of Capt. Jefferson 
and Celia Mounts Hunt; likely January 1, 1847 

25. Pvt. John Calvin Perkins, 18; January 19, 1847 





HOW DID IX 
COME XO BE? 

BY JAY M. TODD 


26. Cpl. James Allen Scott, a “young man”; 
likely February 5, 1847 

27. Pvt. Melcher Oyler, 33; February 25 
or 26, 1847 

28. Pvt. Eli Dodson, 18; March 21, 1847 

29. Cpl. Arnold Stevens, 44, seriously 
injured when dragged over logs by a mule he 
was taming; March 26 or 27, 1847 

30. Pvt. Mervin S. Blanchard, 22; April 10,1847 


1 An earlier version of this article appeared as Jay M.Todd 
"The 'Honor Roll,'" US Mormon Battalion: The Valiant , 11.1 
(Spring 2006): 4-5; online at www.mormonbattalion.com. 

2 Kevin Henson, private email 3 January 2017:"We have, 
using 1846 journal statements, determined that the first 
4 companies [of the Mormon Battalion] left Council Bluffs 
starting in the early afternoon of 21 July 1846." 

3 The estimated mileage of the 1846-47 Mormon Battalion 
march comes from private email 3 January 2017 received 
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from Kevin Henson and is based on information collected during 
his 2008-09"Mormon Battalion re-hike"and on his comparison of 
actual distances between still-known landmarks to estimated dis¬ 
tances mentioned in soldiers'journals and other Battalion records. 
Henson asserts that Battalion members and leaders tended to 
overestimate distances traveled by ten to fifteen percent. 

4 Sources, in order of publication: Mormon Battalion Trail Guide 
(Utah State Historical Society, 1972); Carl V. Larson and Shirley N. 
Maynes, Women of the Mormon Battalion (1995); Norma Baldwin 
Ricketts, The Mormon Battalion: U.S. Army of the West, 1846- 
1848 (1996); Carl V. Larson, 4 Database of the Mormon Battalion: 
An Identification of the Original Members of the Mormon Battalion 
and the Documentation for that Identification, data CD, 2nd ed. 

(1997, 2007); Mary Lindenmuth Scarcello, Mormon Pioneers 
in Pueblo, Colorado 1846-19000997 ); David L. Bigler and Will 
Bag ley, eds., Army of Israel: Mormon Battalion Narratives (2000); 
Carl V. Larson, The Annals of the Mormon Battalion 1846-1848: An 
Eye Witness Account—Selected Journals, Diaries, and Autobiog¬ 
raphies of the Original Members of the Mormon Battalion (2000); 


Norma Baldwin Ricketts, Roster: The Mormon Battalion — U.S. 
Army of the West, 1846-1848 (2003); Sherman L. Fleek, History 
May Be Searched in Vain: A Military History of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion (2006); and Gaylen Maynes and Shirley Maynes, Tamilies 
With the Mormon Battalion March of 1846-48 (2009). 

5 Another Mormon Battalion death is suggested in Maynes and 
Maynes, 22: an unnamed male baby born in October 1846 to 
John and Mary Emmeline (or Caroline) Sessions and who died 
the same day. No other source confirms this birth and descen¬ 
dants of John and Mary Sessions dispute it. 

6 Sites identified by Kevin Henson through research and his 
2008-09 re-hike of the Mormon Battalion route from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to San Diego, California. Information regarding 
these sites was shared in private correspondence from Henson 
to the author. The Hensons attempted to identify and travel the 
entire trail, but various public and private land constraints af¬ 
fected their access to every part of the trail. Along the way they 
consulted with local historians and trail experts in order to find 
and confirm the trail and tie events to specific places. 


T he complex story of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion would have 
been very different had some 70 
Latter-day Saints not already gath¬ 
ered in 1 846 to a tiny settlement 
on the upper Arkansas River that 
would become Pueblo, Colorado. 
When Battalion leaders learned of 
these Saints' presence in Pueblo, 
they decided to send "the family 
detachment" and the two "sick 
detachments" from the Battalion 
to spend the winter there. How did 
these LDS—now known in history 
as The Mississippi Saints—come to 
be in Pueblo? 

LDS missionaries had arrived 
in northwest Alabama at least by 
the early 1840's and in time were 
active in northeast Mississippi. By 


1845 several Church branches had 
been formed in these areas. When 
the call came in January 1846 for 
Saints to leave their homes and 
join the Nauvoo Saints on the Platte 
River, a group of Alabamans left 
in late March, and 43 Mississip- 
pians joined them in early April, 
making a company of "some 60 
persons." 1 At Independence, Mis¬ 
souri, at least 16 and possibly up 
to 21 additional LDS relatives and 
friends from Illinois became part of 
the company. 2 

They headed west on the 
Oregon Trail to find the Nauvoo 
Saints, but after going nearly to Ft. 
Laramie they learned that the Saints 
had stopped at the Missouri River 
and set up Winter Quarters. The 


company of Saints decided to 
take a French trapper's sugges¬ 
tion and go south with him to the 
small trading post called Ft. Pueblo 
where they could winter more easily. 
Arriving in Pueblo August 7, the 
Saints built "Mormon Town," 3 about 
one-half mile east of the fort. 

On September 1 about seven 
LDS men left Pueblo to return to 
the South and help others migrate 
west. At the Santa Fe Trail they 
encountered the Mormon Battal¬ 
ion, whose temporary leader, Lt. 

AJ Smith, was frustrated with the 
encumbrance of so many women 
and children. When he learned 
of the Mormons at Pueblo, Smith 
recognized a solution to his prob¬ 
lem—and the rest is history. 
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Within several months, some 230 
women, children and Battalion soldiers 
poured into Pueblo and the popula¬ 
tion swelled to 300 or more. 4 Pueblo 
was near a plentiful supply of trees for 
wood, and so they built cabins and a 
meeting hall. Marriages, births, and 
deaths all occurred. Correspondence 
with Winter Quarters informed the colony 
to join Brigham Young in the spring at 
Ft. Laramie. In April at least 1 7 of the 
Saints headed to Ft. Laramie where 
they met the vanguard company of 
pioneers two weeks later. They entered 
Salt Lake Valley July 22. Brigham's 
company arrived July 24, and on July 29 
the rest of the Mississippi company and 
the three Battalion detachments arrived. 

The pioneers settled in the Salt Lake 
Valley in an orderly way. One Mississippi 
Saint wrote, "[Some settled] as we had 
traveled, by tens, fifties, and hundreds. The 
land our ten drew [by lot] was ... six miles 
southeast of the city and our captain, John 
Holladay [of the Alabama contingent] 


0 _ , 

asked permission ... to locate three 
miles further south" near Big Cottonwood 
Creek. 5 In the spring the Mississippi Saints 
and some of their Battalion friends from 
Pueblo formed today's Holladay north 
of the creek. In the fall more southern 
Saints—accompanied by those earlier 
companions who had returned to the South 
in 1846—formed nearby Cottonwood south 
of the creek. In 1851 many of these Missis- 
sippi Saints responded to the invitation to 
help found San Bernardino, California, and 
continued to make history there and wher¬ 
ever they went thereafter. 7 a 

1 William E. Parrish,'The Mississippi Saints," The 
Historian: A Journal of History (Aug. 1988), 489-506. 

2 Norma Baldwin Ricketts, The Mormon Battalion: 

U.S. Army of the West , 1846-1848 (1996), 342. Fn 2 
lists 21 and 2 others "whose names are unknown." .< 

3 Mary Lindenmuth Sea reel lo, Mormon Pioneers in ' 
Pueblo , Colorado 1846-1900 (1997), 46. 

4 Ibid., 119-152. Scarcello lists with caveats 364 
persons who may have wintered in Pueblo. 

5 Jay M. Todd, A Historical Walking Tour of Holladay 
Camp; The Pounders of Holladay (1996), 13. 
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US ARMY UNITS in the 
MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


An Army is the largest field unit 
in the US military organization. 

For example, during the Mexican- 
American War, there were at times 
as many as four armies in the field: 

The Army of Occupation: 

commanded by 

MAJOR GENERAL 
ZACHARY TAYLOR 


The Army of the 
Center: 

commanded by 

BRIGADIER GENERAL 
JOHN WOOL 

A major general usually 
commands an army. An 
army may include one 
or more corps. 


The Army of the West: 

commanded by 

BRIGADIER GENERAL 
STEPHEN W. KEARNY 

An unnamed Army: 

commanded by 

MAJOR GENERAL 
WINFIELD SCOTT 


During the 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN 

WA1 there were never more than about 

40,000 troops in the field 

in all the units. 


During the 

CIVIL WAR 

an army might have as 
many as 

80,000 

troops. 


Corps —the largest component of an 
army, containing two to three divisions. 
A brigadier general or a major general 
commands a corps. In the Civil War 
years, a corps might have had 25,000 
troops. 

Division —the next largest unit, with 
as many as 8,000 troops.Two to four 
brigades comprise a division. A briga¬ 
dier general or a major general usually 
commands a division. 


Brigade —made up of two to 
six regiments and as many 
as 2,500 troops. A senior 
colonel or a brigadier general 
commands a brigade. 


Regiment —has ten companies, each 
with 100 men at full strength. In the 
field, especially in war, regiments and 
companies are rarely at full strength. At 
the beginning of the Mexican-American 
War, the typical company in a US Army 
regiment had about 55 men. A colonel 
commands a regiment. 

Battalion —a regiment that does not 
field a full ten companies. A lieuten¬ 
ant colonel or colonel commands a 
battalion.The Mormon Battalion was 
comprised of five companies. 

Company —commanded 
by a captain. 
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BY MICHAEL 
LANDON 


A 


fter their 
discharge in July 



. 1847, the majority of Mormon 
Battalion members traveled north to the 
Sacramento Valley and prepared for the 
trek to join the main body of the Church 
in the Salt Lake Valley. Companies of Mor¬ 
mon Battalion veterans along with some 
of the Saints who had arrived in California 
aboard the ship Brooklyn left in the sum¬ 
mers of 1847 to 1849. 

Needing to equip themselves for the 
journey east, many Battalion veterans took 
employment in Northern California. Six 
former Battalion members—Henry Bigler, 
Azariah Smith, Alexander Stephens, James 
S. Brown, William Barger and William 
Johnstun—went to work for John Sutter 
and his partner, James Marshall, to build a 
sawmill at Coloma on the American River. 

On 24 January 1848 Marshall discov¬ 
ered gold in the tailrace. 1 In his journal 
Henry Bigler recorded, “Monday 24th 
this day some kind of mettle was found 
in the tail race that looks like goald,” 
later inserting, “first discovered by James 
Martial [Marshall], the Boss of the Mill.” 
The following week, Bigler noted: “Our 
metal has been tride and proves to be 


goald it is thought 
to be rich. We have pict 
up more than a hundred dollars worth 
last week.” 2 Azariah Smith noted in his 
journal, “This week Mon the 24th, Mr 
Marshall found some pieces of (as we all 
suppose) gold, and he has gone to the 
Fort for the purpose of finding out. It 
is found in the raceway in small pieces, 
some have been found that would weigh 
five dollars.” On February 20, 1848, he 
wrote, “Today I picked up a little more of 
the root of all evil.” 3 

Although John Sutter wanted to 
keep the discovery a secret, that hope 
soon vanished. Bigler described his 
growing gold fever and his inability to 
keep the discovery secret from other 
Mormon Battalion veterans. 

“On Sunday, February 6th, [1848] 

... I went over the river opposite the 
saw-mill to look for gold... Six days 
later I... went down the river to hunt 
ducks, as was supposed, but in reality 
to prospect for gold. When about a half 
mile below the mill I saw on the opposite 
side of the river bare rocks of the same 
kind as were in the tail race, looking 
as though there had been a land slide, 
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leaving the base rock to view. It struck me so forcibly that 
there might be gold, I pulled off my clothing and waded 
over, and sure enough I found it, and picked up to the 
amount of one dollar and fifty cents.... On February 22nd 
the ground was white with snow, which prevented our 
working at the mill. I therefore set out to hunt for deer, but 
soon changed my mind and went to my mine. I waded the 
river as usual, after removing every stitch of my clothing. 

“The river was rising and the water was almost as cold 
as ice itself. It was also deep and swift, and I was scarcely 
able to walk. When I got over my feet were very cold. I tried 
to strike fire, but my hands were so benumbed with cold I 
could not hold my flint and steel. I tried to catch fire from 
my gun but [it] being wet I could not fire it, and at last I 
was forced to dance, jump and run over the rocks until I 
got warmed up and went to work, having nothing but my 
pocket knife to work with. Since the morning the weather 
had moderated and a heavy, misty rain had set in, causing 
the snow to soon disappear. I searched closely every crevice 
and finally went down near the water’s edge in the sand, 


where I began to find it more plentifully though in very fine 
particles, except one piece of pure gold nearly round like a 
bullet, worth between five and six dollars. I almost felt I had 
found a fortune on picking it out of the sand ... On reach¬ 
ing the shanty the boys began to quiz me and wanted to 
know what luck, where my game was, why out so late, and 
why I did not cross the dam that morning, etc. They had 
suspected at last. I called for the scales and found twenty- 
two and a half dollars worth of clean gold as the result of 
my day s hunt. The secret now being out I told them, of 
course, all about my discovery.” 4 

Battalion veteran Nathan Hawk described the early 
methods the former soldiers employed to find gold and 
how they managed to determine its value: 

“I told you awhile ago that I mined a few days at Mor¬ 
mon Island, and it was the “dust” that I took out of there that 
I carried East with me. Well, it was mining in a primitive way. 
We had no pans, no lumber to make rockers, and so we used 
Indian baskets to pan with. The Indians made a watertight 
willow basket that answered the place of a pan. When we 
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Once discharged, 
former Battalion 
members went north 
along the California 
coast, exploring lands 
for possible Mormon 
settlement and look¬ 
ing for work. 






would get panned down to the black sand 
we would dump the gold on a flour sack 
which we had spread out upon the grass. 

“In order to weigh our gold, we 
made a balance with two chips, a stick 
and a string. We imitated the scales held 
by Jus [t] ice. We placed the gold on one 
chip and [a] Mexican or Spanish gold 
coin on the other until they balanced; in 
that way we could pretty closely estimate 
the value of our day s work, which aver¬ 
aged about $20 to the man.” 5 

As word of the gold discovery 
spread, other former Battalion members 
started collecting the precious metal 
from the American River, some making 
a rich strike at a site known as Mor¬ 
mon Island. In addition to the Mormon 
Island strike, Battalion veterans Ben¬ 
jamin Hawkins and Marcus Shepherd 
struck gold a few miles down the river 
at Natomas. Historian Kenneth Owens 
noted that “In May [1848] John Sutter 
and James Marshall were still hoping to 
avoid publicity so they could monopolize 
the search for gold at Coloma, located on 
land to which they had no valid claim. 


The gold deposits there, however, were 
less rich and abundant than at Mormon 
Island and Natomas, where the LDS 
veterans gave the gold mining industry 
in western America its start.” 6 

Despite their success, the Battalion 
Boys did not remain in the gold fields 
very long. Reuniting with families and 
friends in Salt Lake and Council Bluffs 
took priority over quick riches. John 
Sutter noted, “Paid off all the Mormons 
which have been employed by me in 
building these mills and other mechani¬ 
cal trades, all of them made their pile 
and some of them became very rich and 
wealthy but all of them are bound to the 
Great Salt Lake and [will] spend their 
fortunes there to the glory and honor 
of the Lord.” 7 James S. Brown explained 
their reasoning in his reminiscence: 

“I have never seen that rich spot of 
earth since; nor do I regret it, for there 
always has been a higher object before 
me than gold. We [Mormon Battalion 
members] had covenanted to move 
together under certain conditions, and... 
we were honor bound to move the next 
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day. We did move, leaving that rich prospect without ever 
sticking a stake in the gulch, but abandoning it to those 
who might follow. Some may think we were blind to our 
own interests; but after more than forty years we look back 
without regrets, although we did see fortunes in the land, 
and had many inducements to stay... Still duty called, our 
honor was at stake, we had covenanted with each other, 
there was a principle involved; for with us it was God and 
His Kingdom first. We had friends and relatives in the 
wilderness, yea, in an untried, desert land, and who knew 
their condition? We did not. So it was duty before pleasure, 
before wealth... ” 8 

Some would return to the goldfields, either at the 
direction of Church leaders or in hopes of personal gain. 
Henry Bigler, so caught up with gold fever in 1848, had 
a different perspective after returning to California in 
1850. He was asked to mine for gold to help provide for an 
indigent Latter-day Saint who was no longer able to care for 
himself. On September 23 he wrote: 

“I am thankful that I am well and that the Lord has 
preserved my life thus far. I have not written for the last 7 
months. Meny things I have past through that I shall not 
write because the most have gone from my mind at pres¬ 
ent. I have exposed myself much boath to the indians and 
wether more than I ever want to do again, liveing out in 
storms of snow and rain without shelter, some of my breth¬ 
ren have died ... only a fiew days sence I recovered from 
a severe spell of sickness, most all my Brethren have been 
sick haveing been much exposed working in the water up to 
their arms & necks building dams to get a little gold. I am 


tired of mineing and of the Country and long to be at home 
among the Saints.” 9 

Two days later he again wrote disparagingly about his 
circumstances: 

“I have been at work ever sence my arrival in the mines 
which was the last of February... traveling and prospect¬ 
ing building and repaireing dams working up to my neck 
in water, and for weeks in water up to my wast & arms and 
have made but little, the expenses over run the gain, in 
August I sent $100 to Father Smith by Bro. A. Lyman.” 10 

The role of the Mormon Battalion in the California 
gold rush soon became a point of pride among the Saints. 
With some justification, Brigham Young felt that the Saints, 
particularly the Mormon Battalion, had not received credit 






Six former Battalion 
members went to 
work for John Sut¬ 
ter and his partner, 
James Marshall, 
to build a sawmill 
at Coloma on the 
American River. 


for the sacrifices made before and during 
the gold rush, which he believed im¬ 
mensely aided Californias settlement: 

“We will not stop to tell you of the suffer¬ 
ings of widows and orphans on Omaha 
lands, while their husbands and fathers 
were traversing the burning plains of the 
South, to fight the battles of a country 
which had banished them from civiliza¬ 
tion, for they secured the land on which 
we dwell, from our nations foe, exposed 
the gold of California, and turned the 
world upside down” 11 

At General Conference in 1865 
Apostle George A. Smith summarized 
the role of Battalion members and other 
Mormons who helped open California to 
the world: 

“California is indebted to the 
Latterday Saints for its present greatness. 
We opened its gold mines, explored its 
country, explored and made the three 
principal roads leading there, and ran 
the first ship load of American emigrants 
into the port of San Francisco, then called 
Yerba Buena. We are the men that devel¬ 



oped the resources of the Pacific Coast, 
and then we fed those tens of thousands 
passing through to that land, who would 
have starved and perished on the deserts 
had we not provided them with bread 
while they travelled the roads we made, 
to go to the mines.” 12 □ 

1 Tailrace: a channel or race leading water 
away from a waterwheel after use. 

2 Henry W. Bigler, Diary, 24 Jan. 1848, Society 
of California Pioneers, San Francisco, California. 

3 David L. Bigler, ed., The Gold Discovery Jour¬ 
nal of Azariah Smith (Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1990), 110. 

4 [Henry W. Bigler] Henele Pikale,"Recollec¬ 
tions of the Pastf Juvenile Instructor 2 1.1 (15 
Dec. 1886), as quoted in Kenneth N. Owens, 
Gold Rush Saints: California Mormons and the 
Great Rush for Riches, Kingdom in the West: 
The Mormons and the American Frontier Se¬ 
ries, vol. 7 (Spokane, WA:The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 2004), 115-16. 

5 Nathan Hawk, Interview, The [Sacramento] 
Evening Bee, 4 Jan. 1906, as quoted in Owens, 
127. 

6 Owens, 126. 

7 John A. Sutter, et al., New Helvetia Diary: A 
Record of Events Kept by John A. Sutter and His 
Clerks at New Helvetia, California, from Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1815 to May 25, 1848 (1939), 129-35, as 
quoted in Owens, 160-1. 

8 James S. Brown, Life of a Pioneer (1900), 15. 

9 Henry Bigler Diaries, HM57022, Journal 
Book B, 8 Oct.1849-15 Nov. 1850, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Brigham Young, Journal of Discourses, 
vol.2,6 Apr. 1853,32. 

12 George Albert Smith, Journal of Discourses, 
vol. 11,8 Oct. 1865, 178. 
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Military Organization Rank in the 19th Century 



C aptains reporting to lieutenants. Lieutenant colo¬ 
nels who were really captains. What is an adjutant, 
anyway? Stories can be confusing without an under¬ 
standing of military units and peculiarities of rank in the 
US Army during the Mexican-American War. 

Regular troops. Regular troops enlisted in the army, 
usually as individuals. The army trained and assigned 
these recruits to regular army units, based on the need 
of the unit. Regular army troops generally enlisted for 
five years. During the Mexican-American War, regular 
troops also enlisted “for the duration,” meaning they 
served until the war ended. Examples of regular units in 
the war with Mexico are the 1st Infantry, 1st Dragoons, 
3rd Artillery. 

Volunteer troops. Volunteers usually enlisted in 
groups from a geographical region and named their 
units based on place of origin. Often they were state 
militias, or were recruited locally and kept together as 
a unit. From the Mexican-American War we have the 
examples of the Missouri Mounted Volunteers and 
the 2nd Kentucky Volunteers. Volunteer units frequently 
appointed their own officers. Often these officers had 
previous experience in the regular army. 

Before 1846, volunteers enlisted for two months. 
Beginning in 1846, volunteer units served for one year. 
However, several volunteer regiments on active duty 
during the war with Mexico reached the end of their 
term of service and left the field of battle in Mexico to 
return to the United States. As a result, in 1847 the army 
began enlisting volunteers “for the duration.” 


Regular officers in a volunteer unit. The urgent 
need to begin the march to California meant that the 
Mormon Battalion received only minimal training 
before leaving Ft. Leavenworth. Their own officers had 
little formal military experience. This lack of training 
and experience made it necessary for General Kearny 
to appoint experienced regular army officers to com¬ 
mand the Mormon Battalion volunteers. Thus, the 
Battalion for a time had a First Lieutenant of the 
regular army in command. That meant the company 
captains, who were volunteer soldiers, reported to a 
lieutenant of the regular army. 

Rank. Both regular army units and volunteer units 
followed the same rank structure. In the regular army, 
a soldier was assigned to a specific unit, such as the 
1st Infantry. His actual rank was always his rank in his 
primary unit. However, if a soldier were detached and 
assigned to another unit where he performed the duties 
of a higher ranked officer, he usually received a tempo¬ 
rary promotion to the rank that corresponded to his as¬ 
signed duties. When the temporary assignment ended, 
he returned to his own unit at his original rank. 

For example, a lieutenant colonel typically com¬ 
manded a battalion. Captain R St. George Cooke of the 
1st Dragoons took command of the volunteer Mormon 
Battalion in October 1846 with the 
temporary rank of lieutenant colo¬ 
nel, but he remained 
a captain in his 
regular unit. 
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In February 1847, while still in 
command of the Mormon Battal¬ 
ion, Cooke received a promotion to 
major in the regular army and was as¬ 
signed to a new unit, the 2nd Dragoons. 

Brevet rank. During the nineteenth 
century, brevet promotions for officers were 
common in the US military A brevet promotion 
rewarded officers for meritorious or faithful service. This 
was not a temporary promotion, but it was also not a full 
promotion. While the brevet rank would be worn on the 
uniform, the officer s pay still corresponded to his previ¬ 
ous rank. Using Lt. Col. Cooke as an example again, he 
was breveted a lieutenant colonel while still in California 
in 1847, but he did not receive his promotion to full lieu¬ 
tenant colonel for another six years (1853). 

Rank structure in the Mormon Battalion. The highest 
ranking officer in the Mormon Battalion was the com¬ 
manding officer. In normal army structure, a lieutenant 
colonel commands a battalion, so the regular army officer 
assigned to the Mormon Battalion received the tempo¬ 
rary rank of lieutenant colonel. The five company com¬ 
manders all reported to the commanding officer. 

Each company in the Battalion had a captain as its 
commander, and a first lieutenant and a second lieuten¬ 
ant who reported to the company commander. Each 
company also had a first sergeant, two or three sergeants, 
and four corporals. 

Adjutant. An adjutant was and is still today the admin¬ 
istrative officer of a military unit and is a member of the 
command staff. The adjutant does not directly 


have command of soldiers, but acts 
as an assistant to the commanding 
officer. The adjutant is responsible for 
sending and receiving unit correspon¬ 
dence, and receiving written reports 
from the company commanders, the 
quartermaster, and the surgeon. 

Quartermaster. The quartermaster was a member 
of the command staff, and was responsible for req¬ 
uisitioning or otherwise acquiring the unit s supplies 
(uniforms and other clothing, blankets, tents, cooking 
utensils, tools and much more), provisions (food and 
other perishable supplies), and ordnance (ammuni¬ 
tion, weapons, explosives, etc.). He was responsible for 
keeping these supplies in good condition, keeping an 
inventory of the materials, and distributing the sup¬ 
plies as needed or ordered. 

Surgeon. The command staff of the Mormon Battalion 
included the unit surgeon, who acted as an officer. In 
addition to providing medical treatment, he was respon¬ 
sible for evaluating the military readiness of soldiers. 

He reported the number of men unfit for service to the 
commanding officer. 






Lieutenant Colonel Philip 
St. George Cooke, c. 1861 
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Mormon Battalion 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, AND 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

BY THOMAS M. ANDERSEN 1 
AND KENT V. LOTT 

T he story of the epic trek of the Mormon Battalion 
ends in Los Angeles, California. In March of 1847 
the main body of the Mormon Battalion had arrived 
in Los Angeles and camped on the eastern edge of 
the city. In the latter part of April, as rumors of a pos¬ 
sible Mexican uprising and attacks by Indians became 
prevalent, the order was given for the Battalion to build 
a fort on a hill overlooking the city. Work on Fort Moore, 
named after a US Army captain who had recently died, 
was completed on July 1. On July 4, 1847, at the Fort's 
formal dedication, the Battalion raised the America flag 
over Los Angeles for the first time in a Fourth of July 
celebration. 

Many organizations have placed monuments and 
markers at locations impacted by the Battalion to remind 
us of the trek and to honor the participants. Two of these 
are the Mormon Battalion Monument on the Utah State 
Capitol grounds in Salt Lake City and the Fort Moore 
Pioneer Memorial in Los Angeles. They share similar 
histories and both came about because of the persistent 
and extended efforts of a camp of The Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers in Los Angeles and the Daughters of the 
Mormon Battalion in Salt Lake City. One individual. May 
Belle Thurman Davis, was associated with both groups 
and was the driving force behind the efforts that culmi¬ 
nated in the completion of both monuments. 

The Daughters of the Mormon Battalion was 
formed in 1905 as an offshoot of the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers. Their purpose was to preserve in what¬ 
ever way they could the memory of the Mormon Battal¬ 
ion. Their stated goal took the form of petitioning and 
then assisting the Utah State government in planning 
a monument to the Battalion on Utah's Capitol Hill. 2 
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May Belle Davis was a granddaughter 
of Battalion member Thomas Karren. 3 
She and other women of the organiza¬ 
tion were dedicated to assuring that the 
memory of the trek would be preserved. 

Early in her life Davis had developed a keen 
interest in Mormon and United States history from 
her maternal grandparents—Mormon converts from 
England—and from her paternal grandmother, whose 
grandfathers fought under General George Washing¬ 
ton. May Belle's maternal grandmother told her stories 
about the bitter experiences of the Mormon Pioneers, 
and she gained the impression that the United States 
government was responsible for Mormon misfortunes 
in that it had failed to rescue these persecuted people 
from mob violence and exile. The other grandmother, 
a descendent of participants in colonial and Revolu¬ 
tionary War experiences, was patriotic and proud of 
her American heritage, and thought her country to be 
glorious and benevolent. Davis was conflicted and con¬ 
fused. The story of the Mormon Battalion helped her to 
resolve these conflicts. 

The call of the Battalion resulted in many benefits 
to the Mormon pioneers, and May Belle Thurman 
Davis saw this as proof of the goodness and friendship 
of the United States. 4 The men of the Battalion were 
patriot soldiers who carried the flag of the United States 
to its remote frontiers. 

The Salt Lake City Monument 

After ten years of working to raise funds for a monu¬ 
ment, the Daughters of the Mormon Battalion decided 
they could not accomplish their task alone, and in 1915 


under the direction of Davis, they 
appealed for help to the gover¬ 
nor and legislature. The reaction 
was positive, and by 1917 the 
legislature authorized the ap¬ 
pointment of a commission to proceed with the erection 
of a monument. A site on the southeast corner of the 
Capitol grounds was selected and a design for the mon¬ 
ument was procured by means of a nationwide competi¬ 
tion in which thirty entries were received. The legislature 
appropriated funds for the monument with the condition 
that a like sum would be secured from donations. 

In 1922 May Belle Davis had moved from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles. Even though she was a resident 
of Los Angeles, she was retained as a member of the 
monument commission and served as its secretary and 
treasurer. She traveled back and forth for five years to 
fulfill this responsibility. 

Work on the monument was necessarily delayed 
during World War I, but resumed after the war. The 
monument was completed by 1927 and was dedi¬ 
cated by President Heber J. Grant of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints on May 30, 1927. The 
ceremony was preceded by a grand parade, in which 
appeared the US Army band and attachments of the 
US Army escort. It was estimated that ten thousand 
people were on the Capitol grounds, listening to the 
ceremonies through loudspeakers, used on that day for 
the first time in Salt Lake City. 

Seventy years later, after a $300,000 restora¬ 
tion, the monument was rededicated on November 1, 

1997. 5 When a tornado struck downtown Salt Lake City 
in 1999, a sheltering grove of trees at the monument 


MONUMENTS 


Left: Colonel Elias L. Day, May 
Belle Davis, and Lt. Colonel RayL. 
Alston stand next to the Mormon 
Battalion Monument in June 1961 
(Deseret News Archives, online). 
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The Fort Moore Pioneer Memorial on Hill Street, down¬ 
town Los Angeles was dedicated July 3 , 1958. Sons of 
Utah Pioneers—some of them descendants of the original 
military unit—reenacted the first raising of the American 
flag over Los Angeles at the dedication. 


site was knocked away and the view of the monument 
opened up. 

The Los Angeles Monument 

In 1927 the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers com¬ 
menced organizing "Camps" in Los Angeles, and May 
Belle Davis became a member of the Wilshire Camp. 
One of the purposes of the DUP is to restore and mark 
historical places; Davis felt that the DUP should initiate 
a project to place a Mormon Battalion monument in 
Los Angeles on the site of Fort Moore. In the 1930's she 
began a fund-raising campaign for such a memorial. 

Davis led efforts to bring a proposal to local govern¬ 
ment leaders to install a monument at the site. However, 
construction of highways, tunnels, and buildings en¬ 
croached on Fort Moore Hill and threatened its very ex¬ 
istence. The advent of the Depression and World War II 
brought Davis' efforts to a halt. Finally, after many years 
of work and many disappointments, Davis obtained 
support from The Los Angeles Times. This endorsement 
resulted in additional pleas for the memorial, and the 
Los Angeles Civic Center Authority finally donated the 
land and gave approval for funding for a monument to 
be placed on the only remaining portion of the hill. 

Groundbreaking ceremonies were held on July 
13, 1953, and the monument was dedicated on July 
3, 1958. One of the features of the monument is a 
77-foot-wide waterfall. Because of drought conditions, 
the waterfall was shut off in 1977, and the monument 
began to fall into disrepair. The area surrounding the 
monument also began a slow decline. In 2014 funds 
were appropriated to restore the monument, and that 
restoration is scheduled to be completed in 201 8. The 
waterfall feature will be brought back to life, and the 
area around the monument is already experiencing 
new vitality. 6 

May Belle Thurman Davis, born in Lehi, Utah, in 
1876, lived to be 94 years old. She passed away in 
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Los Angeles in 1970. She would be grateful to know 
that both Mormon Battalion monuments are being 
appropriately preserved. In addition to honoring the 
Battalion, these two monuments are a testament to the 
determination and dedication of Davis and her 
associates. When they began their efforts, the Battal¬ 
ion trek was largely forgotten except by historians and 
descendants. Now the saga of the Mormon Battalion is 
widely known and honored. □ 

1 Thomas M. Andersen is a grandson of May E>elle Thurman Davis 
who is featured prominently in this article. 
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“It’s the most historically and geo¬ 
graphically important monument 
that nobody knows about. It’s where 
Los Angeles really began.” 


2 "Mormon Battalion Monument Commission Daughters 
of the Mormon Battalion Records, Series 25] 55" utah.gov, 
online. 


"The Grand March" petrachrome mural was created in 
1940 with funding from the WPA Federal Art Project. 


— Glare Haggarty, manager, 
L.A. County’s art collections. 
"Its most distinctive feature, a 
77-foot-wide wall of water cascad¬ 
ing over multicolored mosaic tiles, 
has been dry since 1977, possibly 
contributing to its anonymity. Now, 
after 40 years . . . the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors has 
set aside money to bring the Ft. 
Moore Pioneer Memorial out of hid¬ 
ing. ” (See Doug Smith, "After four 
decades, the drought is about to end 
for downtown L.A. s Ft. Moore Hill 
monument, ” Los Angeles Times, 
January 28, 2017, online). 


The Presidio Park (Ft. Stockton) Monument 

On November 22, 1969, Hugh B. Brown of the 
First Presidency dedicated a nine-foot bronze statue of a 
Mormon Battalion soldier by sculptor Edward J. Fraught- 
on in San Diego's Presidio Park. Under the leadership of 
President Eugene P Watkins, the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
contributed more than $19,000 for the construction of 
the monument. In 2014 the monument was refurbished 
by the California Pioneer Heritage Foundation and San 
Diego DUP Chapters. The monument is located on a 
bluff overlooking San Diego Bay about a half mile north 
of the Mormon Battalion Historic Site. 


3 Chad Orton, More Faith Than Fear: The Los Angeles Stake 
Story { 1985). 

4 May Belle Thurman Davis, The Inception of the Fort Moore 
Pioneer Memorial (1957), unpublished manuscript placed in 
the memorial capsule of the Fort Moore Pioneer Memorial 
at the dedication on July 3,1958. 

5 R. Scott Lloyd, "Held in Honorable Remem bra nee," LDS 
Church News archive, online. 

6 Antonio Pacheco,"Checking in on the Fort Moore Memo¬ 
rial Restoration in LA.', 1 The Architect's Newspaper, online. 
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The Mormon Battalion 
Historic Site at 
Old Town San Diego 


PHOTO BY KENNETH MAYES 


BY RALPH AND JAMIE RASMUSSEN, 
RUS RASMUSSEN, CASSIE R. JOHNSON, 
AND EDEN RASMUSSEN 


T he Mormon Battalion Historic Site sits on the 
edge of what is known as Old Town San Diego. 

It has become a central element of fourth grade 
California history curriculum in San Diego County. Virtu¬ 
ally every fourth grader experiences period history by 
visiting the major sites in Old Town, and the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion Historic Site is increasingly a favorite. 

After arriving in California, one Battalion company 
was assigned to Mission San Diego (Old Town) where they 
provided service in many forms. Some made bricks, built a 
court house, and dug wells. Others repaired existing walls 
and buildings and whitewashed them. They helped beautify 
the tiny settlement and instill pride in its residents. His¬ 
torical records show that the Battalion soldiers work and 
kindness were so appreciated that when the time came for 
them to leave San Diego, residents begged them to stay and 
continue their efforts. The Mormon Volunteers spent most 
of their additional eight months of active duty in San Diego. 

The obedience and many sacrifices of Battalion 
members brought important blessings to the larger 
Church: (1) When the Battalion arrived at Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, Kansas, they were told that there were not yet any 
uniforms for them. Battalion soldiers agreed to forego 
future uniforms in exchange for an immediate clothing 
allowance of $42 per enlisted volunteer. Portions of this 
allowance and a portion of the soldiers’ wages provided 
much-needed funds to the Church, funds that enabled 
the Saints gathered in Iowa to embark on their westward 
journey. (2) Some Battalion members had observed ir¬ 
rigation practices of the peaceful Pima Indians near the 
Gila River in present-day Arizona; others were taught 
high-desert survival skills by hardened frontiersmen at 
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Pueblo. Returning soldiers shared this 
valuable knowledge with other pioneers 
after their arrival in the Salt Lake Valley. 
(3) Lessons learned from the Mormon 
Battalion experience—such as obedi¬ 
ence in the face of adversity, the value of 
military discipline, enduring hardships 
and obstacles, and adapting to changing 
environments—tempered the men and 


THE NEW EXHIBIT 
PRESENTS THE 
MORMON BATTALION 
STORY FROM THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF 
BATTALION MEMBERS 
IN THEIR 
OWN WORDS. 



trail are discussed, and the story of the 
Battle of the Bulls is portrayed. 

The courthouse room. The Bat¬ 
talion's arrival in Old Town San Diego is 
recounted, and visitors learn about the 
soldiers' many acts of service, their dis¬ 
charge from the army, and what some 
soldiers experienced at Sutter's Mill 
before returning to their families. 


enabled them to preserve themselves 

and their families when they returned to the body of the 

Saints to colonize Utah and its surrounding regions. 

In the early 1970s The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints constructed a visitors center on the edge of Old 
Town, a center commemorating the sacrifices of the men 
and women of the Mormon Battalion. The site featured 
dioramas, exhibits, and paintings explaining this chapter 
in LDS Church history. In 2005 representatives determined 
that the site could no longer accommodate an increasing 
number of visitors. Plans were drawn up and preparations 
made for a new renovation. 

Dedicated in February 2010, the new exhibit pres¬ 
ents the Mormon Battalion story from the perspective of 
Battalion members in their own words. Through multiple 
interactive exhibits, visitors learn facts about California and 
the Mormon Battalion history as men and women of the 
Battalion share their experiences and feelings. 

A series of rooms depicting important aspects of the 
journey helps visitors to experience “being on the trail with 
the Mormon Battalion”: 

The talking wall. Missionaries interact with pictures 
of Battalion members to introduce visitors to the Mormon 
Battalion and its history. 

The enlistment room. Guests participate in represen¬ 
tative camp music of the era and experience "enlistment" 
into the army. 

The Fort Leavenworth room. Guests are "outfitted" 
for the march and interact with a talking window. 

The on-the-trail room. Thirst and dangers on the 


The artifacts room. Includes muskets used during the 
march and a cannon that was part of Battalion soldiers' 
shared history with San Diego. 

There are also interactive games for children, a kiosk 
where guests can find out if they had ancestors who were 
Mormon Battalion members, and a photo booth where 
complimentary guest photos are taken by a modern SLR 
camera hidden inside an old-fashioned box camera. 

Outside, visitors can see examples of how wells were built 
and bricks were made. At the end of each tour, guests receive 
a picture of themselves as a member of the Mormon Battalion 
and can pan for a “gold nugget” that they take with them. 

Activities at the site are overseen by a senior mission¬ 
ary couple called as directors. They are assisted by three 
other senior couples and by ten to twelve companion¬ 
ships of young sister missionaries. The sister missionaries 
conduct most of the tours, with senior couples providing 
backup and administrative support. Once a year there is a 
celebration of the Mormon Battalions arrival in San Diego. 

The site is open 365 days a year, from 9am to 9pm. More 
than 120,000 visitors come to the site each year. □ 

The opportunity to be a part of the telling of the Mormon 
Battalion story and the privilege of learning about the faith, 
courage, obedience, and kindness of Battalion men and women 
continues to be a life-changing blessing to Rasmussen family 
members. The LDS Church team that designed the new Mormon 
Battalion visitors center included their son, Rus. Daughter Cassie 
served as an LDS missionary there, and Jamie and Ralph served as 
senior LDS missionaries also assigned to this location. Their family 
all share a love for this important historical site. 
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S ergeant Daniel Tyler of Com¬ 
pany C penned one of the 
first and most detailed ac¬ 
counts of the march of the Mormon 
Battalion, and published it in 1881J 
He wrote his 386-page book from his 
own journals and from diaries, letters, and 
recollections of other members of the Battalion. 
Thirty years had passed when Tyler compiled his 
story, and readers must make allowances for er¬ 
rors in memory and the natural enhancement of 
events that by then had become legendary in the 
LDS community. However, his story of the soldiers 7 
encounter with wild cattle is well documented and 
known as the Mormon Battalion's most challeng¬ 
ing engagement using firearms during their trek to 
California. 

ART BY FRANK REAUGH, HARRY RANSOM CENTER 


December 7, 1846 (in the southwest of 
New Mexico): 

"Being on the west of the dividing ridge 
[the Continental Divide at the Guada¬ 
lupe Mountains] we found that all of the 
streams ran westward instead of eastward, 
as previously. The scenery was most beautiful, 
with mountain precipices and rocks in all shapes 
and sizes heaped upon each other. The mescal, a wild veg¬ 
etable, sometimes roasted by Indians for food, was found 
there, as well as the Spanish bayonet, evergreen oaks, cot¬ 
tonwoods and sycamores, the leaves of which were nicely 
tinted by frost. Everything there, even to the rocks, bore a 
brilliant shade or tint of some kind. 

"On the 2nd, we reached the ruins of the rancho, 

San Bernardino 2 [not San Bernardino, California].The 
spring and dwelling had been surrounded by a wall with 
two bastions (adobe, if my memory serves me right), but 
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“Their terribly beautiful 
forms and majestic appearance 
were quite impressive.” 


which were now much dilapidated. The country seemed 
to be mostly Mezquit flats or tables. 

"The first wild cattle were found here. They were 
Mexican stock, having been brought here by a Mexican, 
who was driven out by Apache Indians and forced to 
leave his stock behind. One of the guides killed a wild 
bull and was found drying his meat on our arrival. A few 
hunters were immediately sent out, and more went out 
on their own responsibility, the author among the latter. 
Every now and then a bull bounded past him, having 
been routed by the hunters. 

"After following one and another, in the hope of get¬ 
ting a shot, he [Tyler] discovered one standing under a 
lone tree, at a distance of perhaps half a mile. He crouched 
and sneaked along from bunch to bunch of the Mezquit 
until one half the distance was made, when the crack of 
a musket and a rather sharp screech or lowing of the 
animal proved that another hunter had found his quiet 
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resting place. His thigh bone was broken [by the shot]. 
Another shot succeeded in bringing him to the ground.. 

.. I picked up a rock about the size of man's fist and threw 
it a distance of, perhaps, ten feet, against the horn of the 
animal. Quick as thought he bounded to his feet, and with 
a wild, shrill bellow, hobbled after me on three legs. I fired 
and he fell again, only to arise and pursue his intended 
victim with the more fury. 

"I was below him on a hill-side; as he neared me I 
dodged him, and while he was turning round gained a 
few feet up the hill. My comrade [Walter Barney] fired 
again, and the animal once more fell to the ground. This 
time a bullet from my musket, a little below the curl in the 
pate, ended the battle. Six bullet holes, all in fatal places, 
showed that these cattle could endure as much lead as a 
buffalo. He had a large body, with horns about two yards 
from tip to tip..." 


PART TWO 

"Continuing our journey down the San Pedro 3 , we 
encamped on the night of the 11th in a canyon. A kind of 
cane grass grew in this region, from four to six feet high, 
being very profuse and luxuriant in the bottom near the 
stream. The soldiers, who went out in advance of the 
command, passed along the bluffs on each side of the 
stream and came upon hundreds of wild cattle, which 
startled at their approach, rushed down into the bottom 
for shelter. [Some of] the animals ..., to gratify their cu¬ 
riosity, perhaps, marched toward us, as if bent on finding 
out who dared to intrude upon their quiet retreat. Their 
terribly beautiful forms and majestic appearance were 
quite impressive. 

"Contrary to the orders of the Colonel, as previously 
noted, every man had his musket loaded, and a battle 
followed. In the open ground, where the cattle could 
see us from a distance, they would run away, but when 
near us, whether wounded or not, they were the assault¬ 
ing party. Hence, the roar of musketry was heard from 
one end of the line to the other. One small lead mule in 


a team was thrown on the horns of a bull over its mate 
on the near side,... and the near mule ... was gored ... 

. One or two pack mules were also killed. The end-gates 
of one or two wagons were stove in, and the sick, who 
were riding in them, were of course frightened. Some of 
the men climbed upon the wheels of the wagons and 
poured a deadly fire into the enemy's ranks. Some threw 
themselves down and allowed the beasts to run over 
them; others fired and dodged behind mezquit brush to 
re-load their guns, while the beasts kept them dodging 
to keep out of the way. Others climbed up in small trees, 
there being now and then one available. 

"Brother Amos Cox was thrown about ten feet into 
the air, while a gore about three to four inches in length 
and about two or three in depth was cut in the inside 
of his thigh near its junction with the body. [Doctor] 
Sanderson sewed up the wound. Cox was an invalid for 
a long time, but finally recovered, so far, at least, that 
the Surgeon reported him able for duty... 

I saw him in Pottawatomie 



County, Iowa, a year afterwards, and he still felt the ef¬ 
fects of his injury. 

"Albert Smith, quartermaster sergeant of company 
B, was run over by a wounded bull, and I understand, had 
three of his ribs partially severed from the back bone. He 
suffered severely for several weeks, but declined going on 
sick report to avoid Dr. Sanderson's cure-all, calomel and 
arsenic. Major Clowd, our paymaster, had one of his pack 
mules killed. Dr. William Spencer, assistant surgeon's stew¬ 
ard, shot six balls into one bull, and was pursued by him, 
rising and falling at intervals, until the last and fatal shot... 

"Another incident the commander [Colonel Cooke] 
relates thus:'I was very near Corporal [Lafayette] Frost, 
when an immense coal-black bull came charging upon 
us, a hundred yards distant. Frost aimed his musket, a 
flint-lock, very deliberately, and only fired when the beast 
was within six paces; it fell headlong almost at our feet.' 4 

"To show the cool 
deliberation of 
Corporal Frost, eye¬ 
witnesses add 
the following: 
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The Corporal was on foot, while the Colonel and staff were 
mounted. On the first appearance of the bull, the Colonel, 
with his usual firm manner of speech, ordered the Corporal 

to load his gun_To this command he paid no attention. 

Thinking [Frost] either stupefied or, again quoting Davey 
Crockett,'dumbfounded,'with much warmth and a foul 
epithet he next ordered him to run, but this mandate was 
as little needed as the other... .The Corporal, who might 
have fled and concealed himself from danger, stood firm at 
the risk of his own life to protect his brave though austere 
commander.... Colonel Cooke gave Corporal Frost the 
credit for being'one of the bravest men he ever saw.'" 

The Battalion's encounters with the wild cattle 
ended after they passed Tucson and turned west on the 
Gila River towards the more severe deserts of western 
Arizona and southern California. □ 


1 Tyler, A Concise History of the Mormon Battalion in the Mexican 
War (1881), 211-221. Quoted excerpts are from the reprint by the 
Rio Grande Press (1980). 

2 This rancho San Bernardino was located in what is now southeast 
Arizona on the present-day border with Mexico. West of the Guada¬ 
lupe Mountains of New Mexico and south of the Chiricahua Moun¬ 
tains of eastern Arizona, the ranch had abundant water and good 
grass for grazing livestock. When Mexico gained its independence 
from Spain in 1821, the new government secularized the Spanish 
mission districts. Most of the padres who had controlled Gatholic 
missions were Spanish and had supported Spanish rule.The new 
Mexican government was able to gain influence and reward loyal¬ 
ists by selling or granting the lands previously held by the mis¬ 
sions. Mexican army officer Lt. Col. Ignacio Perez purchased 73,000 
acres in Sonora state for 90 pesos and established his rancho San 
Bernardino, beginning with 4,000 head of cattle. He operated the 
ranch for over a decade, but because of its isolation it was vulner¬ 
able to repeated Apache raids. He finally abandoned the enterprise 
in the mid-1830s, leaving behind perhaps tens of thousands head 
of cattle on the open range. The property remained idle for fifty 
years until "Texas John"Slaughter bought the ranch in 1884. He was 
only able to obtain a title to 2,300 acres north of the border, but 
successfully operated the ranch for 38 years until 1922.The remain¬ 
ing ranch buildings are now part of a National Historic Landmark on 
Geronimo Trail, about fifteen miles east of Douglas, Arizona. 

3 The San Pedro River, which flows north from the Mexican border 
towards Tucson and into the Gila River. 


4 Cooke, The Conquest of New Mexico and California in 1846-1848 


(1878), 146. 
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J anuary 1 847 found the Mormon Battalion in the 
southern parts of present-day Arizona and on the 
last long stretch of their march to San Diego. But 
unlike the first lengths of their journey from Ft. Leaven¬ 
worth to Santa Fe, and Santa Fe to Tucson, where the 
Mormon volunteers had been adequately equipped and 
supplied, the Battalion members were now worn out. 
Their enthusiasm for their adventure was exhausted 
and only their sense of duty sustained them. They had 
worn out their shoes or boots, and their clothing was 
often indistinguishable from rags. Rations were short. 
Water was scarce. Their mules, the officers' horses and 
the few remaining cattle were starving. The wagons 
carrying food, tents, supplies, and tools broke down at 
every opportunity. 

The Battalion reached the Colorado River on Janu¬ 
ary 1 Oth after an ill-fated attempt to float improvised 
pontoon wagons filled with supplies down the shallow 
Gila River to its confluence with the Colorado. Valuable 
rations, tools and corn were lost in the attempt. At the 


chosen ford of the Colorado the pontoon wagons were 
used again to ferry other wagons and supplies to the west¬ 
ern bank. The scouts could find no forage for the animals 
on the western side, so a desperate march of fifteen miles 
began immediately to the next well, while men, wagons 
and animals were still crossing the river. When the first 
soldiers reached the anticipated well, they found it was 
unusable. Lt. Col. Cooke relates this challenge as follows: 

"In the well I found no water; and, when obtained by 
digging deeper, it was in quicksand, and quite insufficient 
for the men. I had another well dug; and, against hope 
almost, when considerably below the water level of the 
old one, that of the river water suddenly boiled up. 

"I viewed this, as in other instances, a Providential 
deliverance. It was the most trying of my long military 
service. That water failing, the next well would also; and 
all the circumstances well considered, it will be found 
that on obtaining it not only depended my military suc¬ 
cess, but the lives of very many, who justly could hold 
me responsible." 1 

The Battalion was now in California, holding together 
by threads and small miracles. Cooke continues his report: 

"When of no real use to me, some wagons, which 
were broken on the march, were left, in order to save the 
mules. At this first well, I left three, because the mules 
were unequal to drawing them. . . I sent forward a strong 
party to the next well to prepare it and dig another. I ar¬ 
rived there the second day, soon after noon; and . . . could 
not obtain enough water. There I left two more wagons." 

Cooke attempted the same tactic the next day, 
sending a forward party to locate water and dig a deep 
enough well. When Cooke arrived with the main body of 
the Battalion, he explains what he found: 

"Although a second deep well had been dug, the 
water was insufficient even for the men to drink. I had 




spent the night without water, and thirty 
miles of desert were still before me; the 
men way-worn and exhausted, half fed, 
and many shoeless." 

Some relief arrived the next day for 
the desperate Battalion, in the form of 
fresh but unbroken mules and a few cattle 
sent from the settlements by the Battal¬ 
ion's scouts. The column was still in the 
desert, and they could find no grass for 
feed. They reached water after 18 miles 
of desert march at Carrizo Creek, at which 
point the animals had been without water 
for fifty hours. Still the men found no feed 
for the animals. The next day they traveled 
fifteen more miles through the sand to the 
tiny settlement of Vallecito, where the men 
consumed the last of their rations. Wrote Lt. 

Col. Cooke: 

"Next day I encountered extraordinary obstacles to 
a wagon road, and actually hewed a passage, with axes, 
through a chasm of solid rock, which lacked a foot of 
being as wide as the wagons. Two of them were taken 
through in pieces, whilst the work was going on." 

Two more days of excruciatingly slow progress over 
rocky ridges and mountains passed until on January 21 
the Battalion straggled in to Warner's ranch, a virtual 
oasis when compared to the path the Battalion had 
pioneered from the Colorado River crossing. Remark¬ 
ably, the Battalion arrived on the very day that Cooke 
had promised in a letter sent ahead on December 27. 

1 Lt. Col. P. St. George Cooke as quoted in David L. Bigler and Will 
Bag ley, Army of Israel: Mormon Battalion Narratives (2000), 181-2. 
The complete report is in Kearney Selected Papers, National 
Archives, MIC A139, copy at the Utah State Historical Society. 











MORMON BATTALION SONG 

By Thomas Morris , Private , Company B 

All hail the brave Battalion! 

The noble, valiant band, 

That went and served our country 
With willing heart and hand. 

Altho'we're called disloyal 

By many a tongue and pen, 

Our nation boasts no soldiers 
So true as "Mormon" men. 

O'er many a barren desert 
Our weary feet have trod, 

To find, where, unmolested, 

The Saints can worship God. 

We've built up many cities— 

We're building temples, too; 

Which prove to all beholders 

What "Mormon" hands can do. 

We settled here in Utah, 

Upon a sterile soil, 

And by our faith and patience 
And hard, unflinching toil, 

And thro'the daily blessings 
Our Father, God, bestows, 

The once forbidding desert 
Now blossoms as the rose. 

What tho'the wicked hate us. 

And 'gainst our rights contend; 
And, through their vile aggressions, 

Our brotherhood would rend ! 

The keys of truth and knowledge. 

And power to us belong; 

And we'll extend our borders 

And make our bulwarks strong. 

Our sons are growing mighty, 

And they are spreading forth, 

To multiply our numbers 
And beautify the earth. 

All hail, the brave Battalion! 

The noble, valiant band. 

That went and served our country 
With willing heart and hand. 

Sergeant Daniel Tyler, A Concise History 
of the Mormon Battalion in the Mexican 
War(] 881), 375-76. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS SURROUNDING THE MARCH OF THE MORMON BATTALION 


Most students of Mormon history will recall that the story of the Mormon Battalion began during the 
early days of the Saints' westward trek to the Rocky Mountains. Many will also associate the end of the 
Battalion's march across the Southwest to California with the discovery of gold at Sutter's Mill. However, 
the events leading up to the Mexican War and the dramatic results of that war on the history and 
geography of the United States are probably less well remembered. This chronology presents a 
combined timeline of LDS Church history, US history, the Mexican War, the march of the Mormon 
Battalion, and includes significant events following the mustering out of Battalion members. 

1821 August 24 Mexico becomes independent of Spain after more than ten years of civil war. At 
the time, Mexico claims most of the western third of what would eventually be 
the continental United States, although it was sparsely settled except by Native 
Americans. The northern Mexican territories include Texas, Nuevo Mexico (New 
Mexico) and Alta California (Upper California). 

1830 April 6 The Church of Jesus Christ is organized by Joseph Smith at Fayette, New York. 

1836 March 2 Texas declares independence from Mexico, the result of an increasing number 

of American settlers who resent centralized control by the Mexican 
government. After several defeats at the hands of the Mexican Army, led by 
General Santa Anna, Sam Houston leads a surprise attack by the inexperienced 
Texian army against the Mexican army at San Jacinto, scoring a dramatic victory 
and capturing Santa Anna. Santa Anna agrees to withdraw his troops south of 
the Rio Grande and recognizes Texas' independence. 

1844 June 26 Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum are killed at Carthage Jail in Illinois. 

Violence against the Latter-day Saints in Nauvoo and elsewhere in Illinois 
continues. 

1845 March 1 The president of the United States, John Tyler, signs a compromise agreement 

that will admit Texas into the United States as a slave state. Texas officially 
becomes the twenty-eighth state on December 29, 1845. 

July 25 The U.S. Army under command of General Zachary Taylor moves to Corpus 

Christi, Texas, close to disputed border areas. 

December The United States attempts to negotiate a settlement of the Texas border with 
Mexico, and makes an offer to purchase New Mexico and Upper California. A 
coup takes place in the Mexican government, and all offers for settlement are 
rejected. 
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1846 February 4 The first groups of Latter-day Saints from Nauvoo begin crossing the Mississippi 
River into Iowa to escape persecutions by mobs and local militias. 

February 4 Samuel Brannan and 238 eastern Saints leave New York City aboard the ship 

Brooklyn, sailing south to the Drake Passage at Cape Horn (near the southern tip 
of South America) and then north to California. 

April 25 to Skirmishes and battles between U.S. and Mexican forces take place in 

May 8 south Texas, near present-day Brownsville. The U.S. forces led by General 

Zachary Taylor win handily. 

May 13 War is declared by the United States. Col. Stephen Kearny, stationed at Ft. 

Leavenworth, Kansas, is ordered to assemble an Army unit to capture Santa Fe, 
the capital city of the Mexican territory of New Mexico. Kearny is directed to 
seek volunteers from the western states, including Missouri, to serve in the new 
Army of the West. 

May 23 Jesse Little, who had been serving as a missionary in the eastern U.S., meets 

with Washington DC politician Amos Kendall. He conveys a request from 
Brigham Young for assistance from the US government to move the distressed 
Mormon people west, out of danger from their persecutors. Little proposes that 
volunteers for the Army of the West might be recruited from among the 
Mormon refugees. 

June 2 Pres. James K. Polk sends orders to General Kearny to include enlistment of 500 

Mormon volunteers into the Army. Kearny's instructions are also amended to 
include the capture of California. 

June 14 Advance companies of Latter-day Saints begin to arrive at the east side of the 

Missouri River, still in Iowa, where they start a settlement near Miller's Hollow 
that would be known as Council Bluffs. The settlement grows, and in 1848 is 
renamed Kanesville, after Thomas L. Kane, a defender of the Saints in Illinois. 
Kanesville becomes the starting point of the Mormon Trail, and an important 
outfitting post for pioneer companies as well as forty-niners heading to 
California. By 1852 most of the Mormons have left, and Kanesville is re-named 
Council Bluffs. 

June 15 The boundary between U.S. and British territories in the far northwest is settled 

by treaty at the 49 th parallel. This marks the beginning of increased American 
settlement in the Oregon Territory. 
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June 19 


June 29 


June 26 


June 30 


July 4 


July 10 


July 16 


July 20 


July 29 


July 31 


Captain James Allen of the 1st Dragoons, a cavalry unit, is sent to Iowa to recruit 
the hoped-for 500 Mormon volunteers. 

Most of the Army of the West departs from Ft. Leavenworth to proceed to 
Santa Fe. 

Capt. Allen issues a circular from Mt. Pisgah, Iowa, explaining his mission as a 
recruiting officer. 

Brigham Young and LDS Church leaders decide to accept the offer to provide 
volunteers to form the Mormon Battalion. 

Lt. John C. Fremont and American settlers in California proclaim a new Republic 
of California, independent of Mexico. 

A group of nearly eighty Mormons from the South are on the Platte River, 
hoping to find Brigham Young and the main body of the Saints. They have 
traveled west almost to Ft. Laramie when they realize their small company has 
arrived too soon, and are more than 400 miles west of the Saints who are 
preparing to winter on the Missouri River near Council Bluffs. These "Mississippi 
Saints" are encouraged by a friendly French trapper to travel south and winter 
at Ft. Pueblo (Colo.). 

Captain James Allen of the 1 st Dragoons accepts the 500 Mormon volunteers at 
Council Bluffs and forms the Mormon Battalion. He is given the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and takes command of the Battalion. Regular army officers 
have overall command of the Battalion, but the Mormons appoint their own 
unit officers, with a captain over each of the five companies. 

The Mormon Battalion begins its march to Ft. Leavenworth, which was about 
175 miles south-southeast from Council Bluffs, and only 50 miles west of 
Independence, Missouri, to join with the remaining volunteer units of the Army 
of the West that have not already departed. 

When Fremont and his volunteers raise the American flag in San Diego, all of 
Alta California is thought to be secure from the government of Mexico. 

Samuel Brannan and the Saints aboard the Brooklyn arrive at San Francisco Bay 
and settle in the tiny community of Yerba Buena. Most of the Brooklyn Saints 
stay in California, and some prosper. Only about one-third of the Brooklyn Saints 
ever arrive in the Salt Lake Valley. Brannan becomes a speculator, politician and 
businessman in northern California and eventually leaves the Church. 
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August 1 


August 7 


August 15 


August 18 


August 23 


August 30 


August 31 


September 12 


September 16 


The Mormon Battalion arrives at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, to be outfitted and 
prepared for the march to California. 

The "Mississippi Saints" arrive at Ft. Pueblo on the Arkansas River. The 
settlement consists of about eight trappers and their native wives and a small 
rude fort. The Saints begin clearing land and building shelters to settle in for the 
winter and wait for instructions from Brigham Young. 

All five companies of the Mormon Battalion have departed Ft. Leavenworth and 
begun their march to Santa Fe, which was about 760 miles west-southwest. 
Unfortunately, Col. Allen has become ill, and is unable to travel with the 
Battalion. 

Col. Kearny occupies Santa Fe without resistance. Captain Philip St. George 
Cooke had entered the city under a flag of truce on August 12, and negotiated a 
peaceful handover of the city. 

Lt. Col. James Allen, the popular organizer and commander of the Mormon 
Battalion, dies at Ft. Leavenworth from a lingering illness. 

Lieutenant Andrew Jackson "AJ" Smith of the 1 st Dragoons of the regular Army 
becomes the acting commander of the Battalion. 

Lt. AJ Smith records that the Battalion consists of 21 officers and 475 enlisted 
men. The battalion surgeon, Dr. Sanderson, records the following on the same 
day in his journal: ".. . Mormon Battalion five companies rank and file- 
ordinance train [weapons and ammunition] and provision train with company. 
Baggage wagons. Amounts to over fifty. Beef cattle about one hundred eighty." 

After reaching the Arkansas River, members of the Battalion were surprised to 
meet seven Mormon men coming downstream from Ft. Pueblo. This was an 
important and fortuitous meeting. These southern Saints learn that Brigham 
Young is still on the Missouri River at Council Bluffs, and Battalion commander 
Lt. AJ Smith learns that a group of Mormons are encamped at Ft. Pueblo. 

The so-called battle of Nauvoo begins and three defenders are killed. The 
mobbers are driven back, but after five days of fighting, the mob enters the city 
on Sept. 17 and forces the remaining Saints to leave. 

After thirty days of travel, Lt. Smith orders Capt. Nelson Higgins of Company D 
to take nine women and thirty children west to Ft. Pueblo, where they will wait 
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with the southern Saints already there, and prepare to rejoin the main body of 
pioneers in the Spring. Ten Battalion members and a courier are assigned to 
escort the company. 


September 17 


September 23 


September 25 


September 29 


October 2 


October 7 


October 9 


October 13 


October 18 


October 19 


The last of the Latter-day Saints leave Nauvoo and cross the Mississippi River to 
Iowa. The LDS pioneers are now scattered across Iowa from east to west. 

The Saints at the Missouri River in western Iowa cross to the west side of the 
river into Indian Territory and begin building the settlement of Winter Quarters. 
The settlements at Winter Quarters and Council Bluffs become the temporary 
headquarters of the Church for nearly two years. 

General Kearny leaves Santa Fe with 300 men of the 1 st Dragoons, and directs 
his route toward California. Col. Alexander Doniphan and the 1 st Missouri 
Volunteers remain in Santa Fe. 

Resurgent Californios take Los Angeles back from the small number of American 
troops there. 

Upon learning of Col. Allen's death, Gen. Kearny appoints Captain P. St. George 
Cooke of the 1 st Dragoons to return to Santa Fe and take command of the 
Mormon Battalion upon its arrival there. Kearny sends word to Lt. AJ Smith, 
acting commander of the Battalion, that if the Battalion does not arrive at Santa 
Fe by October 10, it is to be disbanded. 

Capt. Cooke arrives at Santa Fe and begins preparations to outfit the Mormon 
Battalion for the long march through the desert southwest to California. 

The first 250 members of the Battalion, led by Lt. Smith, arrive at Santa Fe. The 
balance of the volunteers and their entourage arrives on October 12. 

Capt. Cooke takes command of the Battalion and is promoted to lieutenant 
colonel. 

A detachment of more than eighty Battalion members, some sick and some as 
escorts, twenty women, and most of the remaining children, are ordered to 
proceed to Ft. Pueblo from Santa Fe under the command of Mormon Captain 
James Brown of Company C. 64 days have passed since leaving Ft. Leavenworth. 

The Mormon Battalion sets out from Santa Fe on its march to California. 
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November 2 Based on information from his scouts, Lt. Col. Cooke turns the Battalion's march 
to the south, leaving General Kearny's route, and begins pioneering what would 
become "Cooke's Wagon Road" and be an incentive for the Gadsden Purchase 
of 1854. 

November 10 87 days after their departure from Ft. Leavenworth, the last sick detachment of 

58 men and 1 woman is sent to Pueblo under Lt. Willis. Only four women and 
one child now remain with the Battalion, and about 350 of the Mormon 
volunteers. 

November 17 The detachment of families and sick men under Capt. James Brown arrives at 
Pueblo. 

November 30 The Battalion crosses the Guadalupe Mountains and the continental divide near 
Guadalupe Pass in New Mexico. 

December 1 Lt. Willis' sick detachment reaches Santa Fe, and are guided towards Ft. Pueblo 
by Pvt. Thomas Woolsey, who had been with the Higgins detachment to Pueblo 
in September. 

December 6 Col. Kearny's dragoons fight the Battle of San Pasqual in California and head 

toward San Diego. Mexican forces block his passage until Kearny is reinforced by 
other American volunteers. 

December 16 The Mormon Battalion arrives near Tucson, a town held by Mexican forces. 

After an exchange of threats from both sides, the Mexican Army unexpectedly 
retreats south and the Battalion avoids its closest encounter with an armed 
force of Mexican soldiers. 

December 20 Most of the detachment of sick and unfit men under Lt. Willis arrive at Pueblo. 

Twelve of the sickest men had to wait at a ranch en route, and one of those men 
dies. These men finally arrive at Pueblo on January 15. 

December 25 Col. Alexander Doniphan and his 1st Missouri Volunteers defeat a Mexican force 
at the Battle of Brazito, and occupy El Paso. 

December 28 Iowa is admitted to the Union as the 29 th state. 

1847 January 8-9 Col. Kearny and Col. Stockton's forces defeat the last Mexican forces in 

California in the battles at San Gabriel River and at La Mesa. This is the end of 
armed resistance against the Americans in California. 
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January 9-10 
January 19 

January 27 

January 29 

February 3 
March 17 

March 23 

April 4-5 

April 18 


April 24 


May 9 


May 14 


The Battalion crosses the Colorado River and enters California. 

A revolt by Mexicans in Taos, New Mexico, results in the death of the appointed 
Governor of New Mexico, Charles Bent. The Missouri Mounted Volunteers crush 
the revolt and restore U.S. governance by February 4. 

The Mormon Battalion arrives at Mission San Luis Rey, where they see the 
Pacific Ocean for the first time. 

The Mormon Battalion arrives at Mission San Diego and marks the end of their 
long march across the desert Southwest. 

The battalion returned to camp at San Luis Rey. 

Company B of the Battalion reports for duty at San Diego, where these Battalion 
members would remain until July 15. 

Companies A, C, D and E arrive in Los Angeles where they will remain until the 
end of their service on July 16. 

The first company of LDS pioneers departs Winter Quarters for the Rocky 
Mountains. Included in this first party were two Battalion members who had 
hurried from Pueblo during winter to join their families for the westward trek. 

Men of the Mormon Battalion in Los Angeles organize a quorum of Seventies 
among themselves and appoint leaders to help re-establish religious discipline 
and prepare for their return to their wives and families and the main body of 
the Saints. 

Col. Cooke orders the construction of Ft. Moore on a hill overlooking Los 
Angeles. Four companies of the Battalion—A, C, D, and E—are engaged in laying 
out and building the fort. 

Members of the Mormon Battalion are detailed to subdue renegade Indians 
near the Cajon Pass. Some Indians are killed in a skirmish, and two Battalion 
members are wounded. This is the only armed conflict experienced by Battalion 
members, and it was more of a police action than a military exercise. 

Having relinquished command of the Battalion the previous day, Lt. Col. Cooke 
departed with General Kearny for northern California and eventual return to Ft. 
Leavenworth. 
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May 24 


July 4 


July 15 


July 16 


July 20 


July 21-4 


July 29 


September 13 


October 31 


December 27 


The remaining Mississippi Saints and Battalion members at Pueblo begin their 
journey to join the Latter-day Saints' pioneer companies on their way to the 
Great Salt Lake Valley. 

An advance detail of twelve men from the Pueblo detachments meets Brigham 
Young's party at Green River, and continues to the Salt Lake Valley with them. 

Company B of the Battalion arrives at Los Angeles in preparation for their 
discharge from their military service. 

Lt. AJ Smith of the 1 st Dragoons discharges 314 men of the Mormon Battalion at 
Los Angeles, completing their one-year term of service. On the same day, the 
Battalion members traveling from Pueblo to the Great Salt Lake Valley declare 
their enlistment over. 

The Mormon Volunteers are organized in California with the re-enlistment of 
seventy-nine Battalion members and two civilians. Their term of service will be 
eight months, ending on March 1, 1848, allowing the volunteers to rejoin the 
main body of the Saints in time to plant crops wherever they finally settle. The 
Mormon Volunteers are assigned to San Luis Rey and San Diego, and are kept 
together as a unit instead of being detailed to other military units in southern 
California. 

Advance parties of the first Mormon pioneer company arrive in Great Salt Lake 
Valley. Brigham Young and the last wagons of this first company enter the valley 
on July 24. 

Led by Apostle Amasa Lyman, many of the Battalion members from Pueblo and 
the "Mississippi Saints" arrive in the Salt Lake Valley and are welcomed by their 
fellow pioneers. 

After victories at Molina del Ray and Chapultepec Castle, General Winfield Scott 
enters Mexico City. Surrender by Mexico is accepted on September 14, 
effectively ending major conflicts in the Mexican War. 

Brigham Young and others from the first pioneer company return to Winter 
Quarters to organize the remaining 8,000 or more Saints in Iowa and Nebraska 
for their trek to the Salt Lake Valley. Apostles Parley P. Pratt and John Taylor 
remain in Great Salt Lake City. 

At a conference held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, on the east side of the Missouri 
River, Brigham Young is sustained as president of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
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Latter-day Saints, with Heber C. Kimball as first counselor and Willard Richards 

as second counselor. 

1848 January 24 

James Marshall, an employee of John Sutter at Sutter's Fort in northern 
California, discovers gold in a streambed. Six former Battalion members are 
present when the discovery is made, and Henry Bigler's journal provides the 

most authoritative details of the historic event. 

February 2 

The peace treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo is signed by Mexico and the United 
States, establishing borders between the two countries. The United States pays 
Mexico $15 million for the territories it has now conquered and occupied. 

May-June 

The First Presidency returns to the valley of the Great Salt Lake from Kanesville, 
each member leading a company of Saints west. 

July 15 

The last US troops leave Mexico. 

1854 July 8 

The Gadsden Purchase is ratified by Mexico, ceding territory in southern Arizona 
and New Mexico to the US for a payment of $10 million. It includes most of the 
area crossed by Cooke's Wagon Road, which was cleared by the Mormon 
Battalion, and includes Tucson. Much of the impetus for the Gadsden Purchase 
was the possibility of building a southern transcontinental railway along this less 
mountainous route to San Diego. 

1855 February 6-7 

The "First General Festival of the Renowned Mormon Battalion" is held in Salt 

Lake City. All veterans of the Battalion are invited and hundreds attend. The 
record of the speeches at this event is an interesting source for understanding 
how the Battalion members felt about their year or more of service from their 
perspective seven years later. 


The details of this timeline were gathered from many print and online sources, including Lt. Col Sherman 
L. Fleek's History May Be Searched in Vain: A Military History of the Mormon Battalion, (2006), and 
David L. Bigler and Will Bagley, Army of Israel: Mormon Battalion Narratives, (2000). See also the 
website of the California Pioneer Heritage Foundation (http://californiapioneer.org/). 
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